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PREFACE 


This book seeks to answer the growing demand 
for a History of Scotland for the young. The Zales 
of a Grandfather has been chosen as a basis because 
no one can tell a tale better than Scott, and his 
unhistorical matter may be rectified or omitted. 

The book is in three parts. The first, consisting 
of a few pages, is by the Editor, and sketches up to 
the reign of David I. The second extends from that 
date to the Union of the Crowns, and is mainly 
a series of selections from the Zales. These are 
pieced together, as far as possible, without inter- 
polation; but sometimes it has been impossible to 
avoid writing connecting passages, either for the 
sake of condensation, or to correct errors in Scott’s 
narrative. One or two reigns are, chiefly for the 
former reason, almost entirely rewritten. The third 
part is a summary, by the Editor, of Scottish history 
from the Union of the Crowns to the Union of the 
Parliaments. 

All editorial passages are enclosed within brackets. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. THE ROMAN PERIOD 


If we go as far back as we can into the history of 
Scotland, we learn almost nothing until we come to 
the Roman invasions. Before that time there were 
no written records, and all we can make out is gained 
by studying ancient remains of various kinds. One 
thing we learn is, that the earliest inhabitants we have 
any sure traces of, were not utter barbarians. They 
lived under laws, religious and civil; and to recognize 
law is the beginning of civilization. But we know of 
hardly anything that happened in the country before 
the Romans came. That nation was very highly 
civilized at the time, and we are indebted to its his- 
torians for much that we know of the ancient world. 

Yet, though Britain was for several centuries a place 
of great interest to the Romans, we learn little from 
them regarding that part which is now called Scot- 
land. The reason is that they never mastered the 
country. Like the English in later days, they often 
invaded it and even made temporary settlement in 
parts, but they never got a good hold. The best 
they could do for any length of time was to keep the 
barbarians, as they called them, in check, and prevent 
- them from disturbing the onian peace in the south. 
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In six successive campaigns, the great Roman 
Agricola, general, Agricola, attempted to conquer 
80 A.D. the land. He subdued the southern part, 
and built a chain of forts between the estuaries of 
Clyde and Forth. Some time later he defeated the 
northerly tribes, whom the historian calls Caledonians, 
in a great battle near a mountain called Graupius. 
Some have changed this name to Grampius, and 
so it is believed to have been fought among the 
Grampians; but these mountains were so called later. 
to suit the guess. The situation is not really known, 
though the best authorities think it must have been 
near Ardoch, in Perthshire. : 

How ineffectual Agricola’s triumph proved is 
shown some forty years later when the Emperor 
Hadrian, Hadrian visited Britain. It was his policy 
120 A.D. to call nothing Roman that he did not hold 
with a firm grasp; and he constructed another rampart 
farther south, which he considered to be the north- 
ern limit to his empire. It ran from Tyne to Solway, 
and is called after him the wall of Hadrian. 

Twenty years later the bolder policy of Antonine 
sent Lollius Urbicus beyond that limit, and after 
Lollius What fighting we do not know, that general 
Urbicus, renewed the rampart of Agricola. This he 
140 A.D. Called after his emperor, and it was thereafter 
known as the wall of Antonine. 

Little more is heard of the north for over half a 
century. Casual references tend to prove that the 
Severus, fampart repeatedly failed to curb the Cale- 
208 A.D. donians. At length the Emperor Severus 
did them the honour of making a visit in person. He 
was old and afflicted with gout, but, borne on a litter, 
he conducted the war far into the north. Avoiding 
pitched battles, the Caledonians seem to have been 
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so successful in guerilla tactics that the Roman losses 
are set down at 50,000. We have no further details, 
but before retiring Severus made some sort of treaty 
that gave him at least a nominal triumph. How 
unreal it was may be conjectured from the fact that 
he was thinking of another expedition at the time of 
his death two years later. He died at York in the 
year 211 A.D. 

After this, history is silent regarding North Britain 
for a century and a half. The next scene opens with 
the Romans standing on a weak defensive behind 
Hadrian’s wall, and continually appealing to the 
mother country for help. But Rome was in difficulties 
in other parts of the empire, and the men of the north, 
—now called Picts by the Roman historians—aided 
by the Scots of Ireland and the rovers of Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway, mercilessly harried South 
Britain. At length, after London itself had been 
sacked, a Roman emperor listened to the appeals of 
the distressed provincials. Making a great effort, 
Theodosius brought with him a power Theodosius, 
that enabled him to scatter the combined 36 4-D- 
barbarians, and ultimately to drive the Picts back 
to their native fastnesses beyond the Clyde and 
the Forth. 

It was little more than a dying effort. Year by 
year imperial Rome grew weaker, and the outlying 
provincials became more and more €x- Fall of Rome, 
posed to the fierceness of their enemies. 47° DD: 
Finally, in 409, the Goths were at the very gates of 
Rome, and in the following year their leader Alaric 
made himself an immortal name by his triumph over 
the imperial city. Thenceforth it was impossible to 
expect further assistance, and, soon after, the Romans 
in Britain abandoned the country. 
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But if they were done with Britain as a military 
power, that is not the last we are to hear of Roman 
conquest in this country. Towards the end of the 
sixth century, the missionaries of Pope Gregory came 
to England to preach the gospel of Christ and to lay 
the foundations of a new dominion, that of the Roman 
Church. That peaceful dominion, as we shall see, 
spread so far that in the end it gained a wider sway 
than the Roman eagles had ever secured. 


Il. THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND 


After the departure of the Romans from Britain 
there is a blank in the history of Scotland for nearly 
The Coming 2 hundred years. At the end of that 
of the Scots, period a band of Scots came over from 
pee wD. the north of Ireland and settled on the 
west coast of Argyll. Their leader was Fergus Mor. 
They were colonists only, and for a long time it was 
doubtful whether they should be able to keep their 
footing. 

The people they intruded upon have already been 
named. They were the Picts, and held all the land 
Divisions of from the Forth and Clyde to the Pict- 
the country. andor Pentland Firth. Like the Scots, 
they were probably a Celtic people. South of the 
Clyde, and stretching as far as the Derwent in 
Cumberland, lay another Celtic kingdom, that of 
Strathclyde. Its inhabitants were called Britons. 
Looking at the map you will see a range of hills 
running from the head of Loch Ryan towards the 
south of Lanark: between these hills and the Solway 
lay the kingdom of Galloway, peopled by Picts. At 
that time they occupied only what we now call 
Wigton and Kirkcudbright, but they spread farther 
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in later days. The south-east was Celtic too at 
this time, but in the middle of the century follow- 
ing, a German people called the Angles displaced 
the Celts and founded a kingdom called Bernicia, 
stretching from the Forth to the Tees. They were 
establishing themselves there when the kingdom of 
the Scots first took definite shape. This it did under 
the hands of Columba. 

Nowadays people in general think of Columba only 
as the saint who first spread the Christian religion in 
Scotland. Such he was, but he was _ §. Columba, 
something more. He was of the blood 53 A.D. 
royal in his own country, and his high rank had 
made him both a statesman and a leader in war. 
When he came over from Donegal, the Scots in 
Dalriada or Argyll were simply emigrants acknow- 
ledging an Irish king. They were also in great 
distress, being hard pressed by the Picts. Two 
years after his landing in Iona, Columba sought 
a personal interview with Brude, King of the Picts. 
For this purpose he ventured among the northern 
wilds as far as the capital at Inverness. How he 
managed it we do not know, but the result was a 
compact between the two peoples; and the Picts, 
besides making friends, received the gospel. 

To crown his work Columba secured from the 
Irish a recognition of the independence of the Scots 
of Argyll, and subsequently he won the Rees: 
same recognition from the Picts. rhe 
king he crowned may be called the first king of Scots, 
and his name was Aidan. He was an able ruler, 
and greatly increased the power and importance of 
his people. 

For nearly three hundred years the Picts and Scots 
still remained separate nations, now friends, now 
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foes. Once or twice a Pict or a Scot would gain 
the upper hand and rule both, but it was not until 
Kenneth the year 844 that they were united in a 
MacAlpin, lasting bond. The king who achieved this 
Bea was Kenneth MacAlpin, King of Dalriada. 
He claimed the throne of the Picts by maternal 
descent; and when he succeeded in forcing his claim, 
the Picts were able to acknowledge him without loss 
of pride; for his pretence had some ground on a 
peculiar Pictish law. Henceforth the Picts are in- 
cluded in the Scots. 

The country was now making for unity. During 
the next two centuries, Scots, Angles, and Britons 
The Making struggled together, seeking either su- 
of Scotland. premacy or independence. As to the 
islands of the west coast, these had by this time been 
almost all seized by the Norsemen, and were not 
added to the crown of Scotland till after the battle 
of Largs in the thirteenth century. Galloway was 
growing more powerful, but being in a corner it 
played only a secondary part in the struggle. 

The most dangerous rivals to the Scots were the 
first to weaken. The Anglian kingdom of Bernicia 
had by this time expanded into Northumbria, and 
included all the land from Forth to Tees. After 
threatening for a time to master both Scots and 
Britons—they actually were predominant for a short 
period—the Northumbrians were suddenly enfeebled 
Danish by new and savage foes. In the eighth 
Invasions. century the Danes began to ravage Britain 
from Forth to Thames, and so deadly were their 
attacks that by the end of the century the Angles 
were effectually crippled. 

Strathclyde soon after suffered from another cause. 
Its line of princes died out, and Donald, brother of 
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the King of Scots, gained the crown. This did not 
serve to unite the two countries, for the heirs of 
Donald kept their independence; and it was not till 
the royal line of Strathclyde again failed, that a 
Scottish king was able to appoint his own heir to the 
vacant throne. This king of Scots was Malcolm II, 
and the heir whom he appointed, and who finally 
united the two crowns, was Duncan. 

A little earlier in the same year that Malcolm 
gained this peaceful conquest of Strathclyde, he had, 
with the help of the Britons, defeated Battle of 
Northumbria in the battle of Carham on Carham, 1018. 
Tweed. It was a complete victory. Hardly a man, 
it is said, was left alive between Tweed and Tees. 
The result was a treaty by which Lothian, the terri- 
tory from Forth to Tweed, was annexed to Scotland. 
Thus had the Scots prevailed. For many years the 
southern border remained in dispute, but finally, in 
1157, Henry II compelled Malcolm IV to give up all 
claims to what is now the north of England, and the 
Solway, the Cheviots, and the Tweed became the 
dividing boundaries. 


Ill. ENGLISH INFLUENCE 


But if the Scots had so far succeeded in mastering 
the country that is still called after them, it was, after 
all, England that was destined to prevail England and 
in speech, in religion, and in many national Scotland. 
customs. To understand how this came to pass, we 
must return to Malcolm II. 

That king, as we saw, had appointed his grandson 
Duncan to be his heir. Now this was in violation of 
a Pictish law which had hitherto been observed by 
the Scots. When a king died it was the Pictish 
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custom that his brother, not his son, should succeed 
him; and if he had no brother, the son of his sister, 
‘t he had such a relative, was entitled to succeed. It 
is not quite certain, on this occasion, who the lawful 
heir was, but it is acknowledged that he was mur- 
dered to make way for Duncan, the son of Malcolm’s 
daughter, Bethoc. The murdered heir, however, had 
left a sister, Gruoch. She married the lord of Moray 
and had a son Lulach, whose claim she cherished. 
On the death of her husband she married again, and 
this second husband was that Macbeth whose name is 
made immortal by Shakespeare. 

The reign of Duncan wasjunsuccessful. He failed 
in battle with his enemies again and again, so that 
when he was slain by Macbeth, the Scots 
gladly hailed Macbeth as king, both as 
representing the true heir, and as a more able leader 
in war. Nor did Macbeth disappoint their hopes. 
Under his reign the power that Duncan had lost was 
recovered, and the country prospered. But Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, had made his escape to England 
and had there enjoyed the hospitality of Edward the 
Confessor. Fierce and high-spirited, he was not one 
to remain an exile after attaining to manhood. He 
returned to Scotland, and with what support we do 
not know, made war on Macbeth, whom he defeated 
and slew at Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire. 

The reign of Malcolm III, or Canmore, is of great 
importance in Scottish history. In 1066 England 
Malcolm Was conquered by the Normans, and Mal. 
Canmore, colm, remembering the kindness he had 
1057-1093- received from the English as an exile, wel- 
comed the English who fled from the conqueror. 
Among these fugitives were the Saxon royal family, 
headed by Edgar Atheling. Malcolm made them 
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most welcome, and married Margaret, the sister of 
Edgar. This had a great effect upon his kingdom. 
Margaret exercised considerable influence over her 
husband, and succeeded in producing important 
changes in the customs of the country. In parti- 
cular, the Church was made to conform more fully 
with Romish ritual, the Court assumed a pomp and 
splendour unknown to the simple manners of the 
Celts, and English began to assert its claim to be 
the national speech. These changes were not made 
without opposition, but, they persisted until the coun- 
try, though Scottish in name, became deeply imbued 
with the manners and customs of England. 





TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 


CHAPTER I 


David I, 1124-1153—Malcolm IV, 1153-1165—William the Lion, 
1165-1214—Alexander II, 1214-1249 


After the death of Malcolm Canmore, the Scottish 
crown was occupied successively by three princes 
of little power or talent, who seized on the supreme 
authority because the children of the deceased sove- 
reign were under age. After these had ended their 
short reigns, the sons of Malcolm came to the throne 
in succession, by name Edgar—Alexander, called 
the First—and David, also called the First of that 
name. These two last princes were men of great 
ability. David, in particular, was a wise, religious, 
.and powerful prince. He had many furious wars 
with England, and made dreadful incursions into the 
neighbouring provinces, which were the more easy 
‘that the country of England was then disunited by 
‘civil war. The cause was this:— 

Henry I, the youngest son of William the Con- 
\aueror, had died, leaving only one child, a daughter, 
‘named Matilda, or Maud, whose mother Mauda and 
‘was a daughter of Malcolm Canmore, and Stephen. 
a sister, consequently, of David, King of Scotland. 
During Henry’s life, all the English barons had 
‘agreed that his daughter should succeed him on the 


ithrone. Upon the King’s death, however, Stephen, 
(B 832) 17 2 
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Earl of Blois, a great Norman lord, usurped 
the government, to the exclusion of the Empress 
Matilda (so called because she had married the 
Emperor of Germany), and caused himself to be pro- 
claimed King. Many of the English barons took 
arms against Stephen, with the purpose of doing 
justice to the Empress Maud and her son Henry. 
It was natural that David, King of Scotland, should 
join the party which favoured his niece. But he also 
took the opportunity to attempt an extension of his 
own dominions. 

He assembled from the different provinces of Scot- 
land a large but ill-disciplined army, consisting of 
Davia ‘troops of different nations and languages, 
invades who had only one common principle—the 
England. jove of plunder. There were Normans, 
and Germans, and English; there were the Danes 
of Northumberland, and the British of Cumberland, 
and of the valley of Clyde; there were the men of 
Teviotdale, who were chiefly Britons, and those of 

thian, who were Saxons; and there were also the 
peoplé of Galloway. These last were almost a 
separate and independent people, of peculiarly wild 
and ferocious habits. Some historians say they came 
of the race of the ancient Picts; all agree that they 
were a fierce, ungovernable race of men, who fought 
half naked, and committed great cruelty upon the 
inhabitants of the invaded country. These men 
of Galloway were commanded by several chiefs. 
Amongst others, was a chief leader called William 
MacDonochy, that is, William the son of Duncan. 

The barons of the northern parts of England, 
hearing that the King of Scotland was advancing 
at the head of this formidable army, resolved to 
assemble their forces to give him battle. Thurstan, 
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the Archbishop of York, joined with them. They 
hoisted a banner, which they called that of Saint 
Peter, upon a carriage mounted on wheels; from 
which circumstance the war took the name of the 
Battle of the Standard. The two armies came in 
sight of each other at Cuton Moor, near Northal- 
lerton, and prepared to fight on the next morning. 
It was a contest of great importance; for if David 
should prove able to defeat the army now opposed 
to him, there seemed little to prevent him from 
conquering England as far as the Humber. 

There was in the English army an aged baron 
named Robert Bruce, father of a race afterwards very 
famous in Scottish history. He had great estates both 
in England and Scotland. He loved King David, 
because he had been formerly his companion in arms, 
and he resolved to make an effort to preserve peace. 

He went, therefore, to the Scottish camp, and endea- 
voured to persuade King David to retreat, and to make 
peace—remonstrated with him on the excesses which 
his army had committed—exaggerated the danger 
in which he was placed; and finally burst inté tears 
when he declared his own purpose of relinquishing 
his allegiance to the King of Scotland, and fighting 
against him in battle, if he persevered in his invasion. 
The King shed tears at this exhortation; but William 
MacDonochy exclaimed: ‘Bruce, thou art a false 
traitor!” Bruce, incensed at this insult, left the camp 
of the Scots, renouncing for ever all obedience to 
David, and giving up the lands he held of him 
in Scotland. 

A dispute arose in the Scottish council of war. 
The Galloway men, who had gained a considerable 
battle in their advance into England, were intoxicated 
with their own success, and demanded peremptorily 
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that they should lead the van in the battle of the next 
day. King David would fain have eluded the 
request. He had more confidence in the disciplined 
valour of the men-at-arms in his service, than in 
those brave but tumultuous barbarians. A chief, 
called Malise, Earl of Strathearn, saw and was angry 
at David’s hesitation. ‘‘ Why so much confidence in 
a plate of steel, or in rings of iron?” said he. “I who 
wear no armour, will go as far to-morrow with a bare 
breast, as any one who wears a Cuirass.” 

“Rude earl,” said Allan de Percy, a Norman 
knight, ‘‘ you brag of what you dare not do.” 

The King interposed, and with difficulty appeased 
the dispute. He granted with reluctance the request 
of the men of Galloway. 

In the morning, David prepared for the eventful 
contest. He drew his army up in three lines. The 
Battle of the first, according to his promise, consisted 
Standard. = of the Galloway men, who were com- 
manded by William MacDonochy, and Ulrick, and 
Dovenald. The second line consisted of the men- 
at-arms, the Borderers of Teviotdale, with the archers 
of Cumberland and Strathclyde. They were headed 
by Henry, Prince of Scotland, a brave and amiable 
youth. The King himself, surrounded by a guard 
consisting of English and Norman men-at-arms, 
commanded the third body of troops, who were the 
men of Lothian, with the Northern Scots, properly 
so called. 

The English were formed into one compact and 
firm battalion, in the midst of which the consecrated 
Standard was displayed. The Bishop of Orkney, as 
deputed by the aged Thurstan, mounted the carriage 
of Saint Peter’s Standard, and proclaiming the war 
was a holy one, assured each English soldier that 
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those who fell should immediately pass into Paradise. 
The English barons grasped each others’ hands, and 
swore to be victorious, or die in the field. 

The armies being now near each other, the men of 
Galloway charged, with cries which resembled the 
roar of a tempest. They fought for two hours with 
the greatest fury, and made such slaughter amongst 
the English spearmen that they began to give way. 
But the archers supported them, and showered their 
arrows so thick upon the Galloway men, that, having 
no defensive armour to resist the shot, they became 
dismayed and began to retreat. Prince Henry of 
Scotland advanced to their support with the men-at- 
arms. He rushed at full gallop on that part of the 
English line which was opposed to him, and broke 
through it, saysa historian, as if it had beena spider’s 
web. He then attacked the rear of the English; the 
men of Galloway rallied, and were about to renew the 
contest, when an English soldier showed the head of 
a slain man ona spear, and called out it was the King 
of Scots. 

The falsehood was believed by the Scottish army, 
who fell into confusion, and fled. The King in vain 
threw his helmet from his head, and rode barefaced 
among the soldiers, to show that he still lived. The 
alarm and panic were general, and the Scots lost 
a battle, which, if they had won, must have given 
them a great part of England, and eventually, it may 
be, the whole of that kingdom, distracted as it was 
with civil war. Such was the famous battle of the 
Standard. It forced David to make peace with Eng- 
land, but it was upon the most favourable terms; 
since, excepting the fortresses of Newcastle and Bam- 
borough, the whole of Northumberland and Durham 
was surrendered by Stephen to the Scottish monarch. 
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David died in the year 1153. His brave and 
amiable son, Henry, had died two or three year¢ 
before his father. David was a most excellent sove- 
reign. He would leave his sport of hunting, or any- 
thing in which he was engaged at the time, if the 
meanest of his subjects came to complain of any 
wrong which he had received; nor would he resume 
his amusement till he had seen the poor man re- 
dressed. He is also much praised by historians, 
who, in those times, were chiefly clergymen, for his 
great bounty to the Church.. He founded bishoprics, 
and built and endowed many monasteries, which he 
vested with large grants of lands out of the patri- 
mony of the kings. Amongst these were the Abbeys 
of Holyrood, near Edinburgh; of Melrose, in Rox- 
burghshire; of Dryburghy in Berwickshire; of New- 
battle, in Lothian; of Cambuskenneth, in Stirlingshire; 
also of Kelso and Jedburgh, and many ecclesiastical 
houses of less note. 2 

It was, perhaps, as much from his munificence to 
the Church, as from his private virtues and public 
David and deeds, that this monarch was received into 
the Church. the catalogue of holy persons, and called 
Saint David. One of his successors,, James I, who 
esteemed his liberality to the Church father excessive, 
said, ‘‘Saint David had proved a sore saint for the 
Crown”. But we ought to recollect that the Church 
lands were frequently spared, out of veneration to re- 
ligion, when, in those restless times, all the rest of the 
country was burned and plundered. David, therefore, 
by putting these large estates under the protection 
of the Church, may be considered as having done his 
best to secure them against devastation; and we may 
observe that most of his monasteries were founded in 
provinces peculiarly exposed to the dangers of war. 
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The monks, it must be also remembered, were the 
only persons possessed of the most ordinary branches 
of knowledge. They were able to read and write; 
they understood French and Latin; they were ex- 
cellent architects, as their magnificent buildings still 
testify; they possessed the art of gardening, and of 
forming plantations; and it appears that the children 
of the gentry were often educated in these monas- 
teries. It was, thereforf, no wonder that David 
should have desired to encourage communities so 
nearly connected with arts and learning, although he 
certainly carried to excess the patronage which he 
was disposed to afford them. 

[It was during thigr reign that the Feudal System 
was first thoroughly tablished in Scotland. David 
had been intimately nnected with the The Feudal 
English court. for vay years before he System. 
ascended the throne, and on his accession he deter- 
mined to-organize his kingdom on the plan of the 
Normans in England. 

By this system, a king took it for granted, to begin 
with, that all the land of the kingdom belonged to 
the Crown.] Reserving, for his own immediate use, 
certain portions called Crown lands, he thereafter 
gave large provinces, or grants of land, to his dukes, 
earls, and noblemen; and each of these possessed 
nearly as much power within his own district, as the 
king did in the rest of his dominions. But then the 
vassal, whether duke, earl, or lord, or whatever he was, 
was obliged to come with a certain number of men to 
assist the sovereign, when he was engaged in war; 
and in time of peace, he was bound to attend on his 
court when summoned, and do homage to him—that 
is, acknowledge that he was his master and liege 
lord. ' 
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In like manner, the vassals of the Crown, as they 
were called, divided the lands which the king had 
given them into estates, which they bestowed on 
knights and gentlemen, whom they thought fitted 
to follow them in war, and to attend them in peace; 
for they, too, held courts, and administered justice, 
each in his own province. Then the knights and 
gentlemen, who had these estates from the great 
nobles, distributed the property among an inferior 
class of proprietors, some of whom cultivated the land 
themselves, and others by means of husbandmen and 
peasants, who were treated as a sort of slaves, being 
bought and sold like brute beasts, along with the 
farms which they laboured. 

Thus, when a great king, like that of France or 
England, went to war, he summoned all his Crown 
vassals to attend him, with the number of armed 
men corresponding to his Fief, as it was called; that 
is, the territory which had been granted to each of 
them. The prince, duke, or earl, in order to obey 
the summons, called upon all the gentlemen to 
whom he had given estates, to attend his standard 
with their followers in arms. The gentlemen, in 
their turn, called on the franklins, a lower order 
of gentry, and upon the peasants; and thus the 
whole force of the kingdom was assembled in one 
array. 

[David was succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm, 
the eldest son of the brave and generous Prince Henry. 
Malcolm Iv, It was in his reign, as we have alrea 
1153-1165. seen, that the present border between 
England and Scotland was determined. The King 
of England was at this time the energetic and am- 
bitious Henry II]. He had great possessions in 
France; he began the conquest of Ireland; and, after 
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confining the Scots to the north of the Tweed, was 
eager to reduce their whole kingdom to a state of 
vassalage. In the following reign he succeeded. 
Malcolm was followed by his brother, William I, 
known as the Lion. He was so called because he 
was the first Scottish king to assume for swiniam 
his armorial bearing the red lion rampant, the Lion, 
which is still the royal emblem. Though *'7°5-1?%4 
brave, he was unfortunate in war. In an expedition 
into England for the recovery of the lands his brother 
had resigned, he was surprised and captured near 
Alnwick. Little suspecting the nearness of the enemy, 
the King, with a small band of knights, was engaged, 
at a distance from the main army, in the amusement 
of tilting. As the English force approached, William 
for a time mistook them for a part of his own 


following. | 
When he was undeceived, he had too much of the 
lion about him to fear. ‘‘Now shall we see,” he 


said, ‘‘ which of us are good knights;” and instantly 
charged the Yorkshire barons, with the handful of 
men who attended him. But sixty men-at-arms 
could make no impression on four hundred, and as 
the rest of William’s army were too distant to give 
him assistance, he was, after defending himself 
with the utmost gallantry, unhorsed and made pri- 
soner. The English immediately retreated with 
their royal captive, after this bold and _ successful 
ne They carried William to Newcastle, 
and from that town to Northampton, where he was 
conducted to the presence of Henry II, King of 
England, with his legs tied under his horse’s belly, 
as if he had been a common malefactor or felon. 
This was a great abuse of the advantage which 
fortune had given to Henry, and was, in fact, more 
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disgraceful to himself than to his prisoner. But the 
English King’s subsequent conduct was equally harsh 
Treaty of and ungenerous. He would not release his 
Falaise. unfortunate captive until he had agreed to 
do homage to the King of England, not only for his 
English possessions, but also for Scotland, and all 
his other dominions. The Scottish Parliament were 
brought to acquiesce in this treaty; and thus, in 
order to recover the liberty of their King, they 
sacrificed the independence of their country, which 
remained for a time subject to the English claim 
of paramount sovereignty. This dishonourable treaty 
was made on the 8th of December, 1174. 

Thus the great national question of supremacy 
was for a time abandoned by the Scots; but this 
state of things did not last long. In 1189, Henry 
II died, and was succeeded by his son, Richard 
the First, one of the most remarkable men in English 
history. He was so brave, that he was generally 
known by the name of Coeur de Lion, that is, the 
Lion-hearted; and he was as generous as he was 
brave. Nothing was so much at his heart, as what 
was then called the Holy War, that is, a war under- 
taken to drive the Saracens out of Palestine. For 
this he resolved to go to Palestine with a large army; 
but it was first necessary that he should place his 
affairs at home in such a condition as might ensure 
the quiet of his dominions during his absence upon 
the expedition. 

This point could not be accomplished without his 
making a solid peace with Scotland; and in order to 
obtain it, King Richard resolved to renounce the 
claim for homage, which had been extorted from 
William the Lion. Bya charter, dated 5th December 
of the same year (1189), he restored to the King of 
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Scots the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, and 
granted an acquittance to him of all obligations 
which Henry I! had extorted from him in conse- 
quence of his captivity, reserving only Richard’s 
title to such homage as was anciently rendered by 
Malcolm Canmore. For this renunciation William 
paid ten thousand merks; a sum which probably, 
assisted in furnishing the expenses of Richard’s 
expedition to Palestine. 

Thus was Scotland again restored to the dignity 
of an independent nation, and her monarchs were 
declared liable only to the homage due for the lands 
which the King of Scotland held beyond the boun- 
daries of his own kingdom, and within those of 
England. The period of Scottish subjection lasted 
only fifteen years. 

[William the Lion was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander II. He maintained friendly relations with 
England and, enjoying peace within his Alexander II, 
dominions, set himself the task of im- 1214-1249: 
proving the savage manners of his people. ] 


CHAPTER Ii 


Alexander III, Tamer of the Ravens, 1249-1286—Margaret, 1286-1290 
—Interregnum, 1290-1292—John Baliol, 1292-1296 


Alexander III, then only in his eighth year, suc- 
ceeded to his father in 1249. Yet, when only two 
years older, he went to York to meet with the 
English King, and to marry his daughter, the 
Princess Margaret. On this occasion Henry en- 
deavoured to revive the old claim of homage, which 
he insisted should be rendered to him by the boy- 
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bridegroom for all his dominions. Alexander an- 
swered, with wisdom beyond his years, that he was 
come to marry the Princess of England, and not to 
treat of affairs of state; and that he could not, and 
would not, enter upon the subject proposed, without 
advice of his Parliament. 

Upon another occasion, when visiting his father- 
in-law at London, Alexander made it a condition 
of his journey, that he should not be called upon 
to discuss any state affairs. In this, and on other 
occasions, Alexander showed great willingness to 
be on good terms with England, qualified by a sin- 
cere resolution that he would not sacrifice any part 
of the rights and independence of his own dominions. 

In the days of Alexander III, Scotland was 
threatened with a great danger, from the invasion 
of the Danes and the Norwegians. I have told you 
before, that these northern people were at this time 
wont to scour the seas with their vessels, and to make 
descents and conquests where it suited them to settle. 
England had been at one time conquered by them, 
and France had been compelled to yield up to them 
the fine provinces which, after their name, were called 
Normandy. The Scots, whose country was at once 
poor and mountainous, had hitherto held these rovers 
at defiance. 

But in the year 1263, Haco, King of Norway, at 
the head of a powerful fleet and army, came to invade 
and conquer the kingdom of Scotland. Alexander, 
on his part, lost no time in assembling a great army, 
and preparing for the defence of the country, in 
which he was zealously seconded by most of his 
nobles. They were not all, however, equally faithful; 
some of them had encouraged the attempt of the 
invaders. 
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On the rst of October, 1263, Haco, having arrived 
yon the western coast, commenced hostilities by 
imaking himself master of the Islands of Bute Battle of 
sand Arran, lying in the mouth of the frith Largs. 
sof Clyde, and then appeared with his great navy off 
tthe village of Largs, in Cunninghame. The Scots 
‘were in arms to defend the shore, but Haco dis- 
‘embarked a great part of his troops, and obtained 
‘some advantages over them. On the next day, 
i:more Scottish troops having come up, the battle was 
irenewed with great fury. Alexander, fighting in 
|person at the head of his troops, was wounded in the 
iface by an arrow. Alexander, the Steward, a high 
‘officer in the Scottish court, was killed. But the 
| Danes lost the nephew of their King, one of the most 
{renowned champions in their host. 

While the battle was still raging on shore, a furious 
‘tempest arose, which drove the ships of the Danes 
‘and Norwegians from their anchorage; many were 
‘shipwrecked on the coast, and the crews were de- 
‘stroyed by the Scots, when they attempted to get 
‘upon land. The soldiers, who had been disem- 
|barked, lost courage, and retired before the Scots, 
‘who were hourly reinforced by their countrymen, 
‘coming from all quarters. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that Haco got the remnant of his scattered 
(forces on board of such vessels as remained. He 
‘retired to the Orkney Islands, and there died, full 
-of shame and sorrow for the loss of his army, and 
‘the inglorious conclusion of his formidable invasion. 

The consequence of this victory was, that the King 
‘of the Island of Man, who had been tributary to 
'Haco, now submitted himself to the King of Scot- 
land; and negotiations took place betwixt Alexander 
‘III and Magnus, who had succeeded Haco in the 
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throne of Norway, by which the latter resigned to the 
King of Scotland (1266) all right to the islands on the 
western side of Scotland, called the Hebrides. 

[For twenty-three years after the battle of Largs, 
Alexander ruled Scotland as a united and prosperous © 
Death of | country. His end came without warning. 
Alexander. Qn a day of tempest he insisted on re- 
turning from a council in Edinburgh, to his Queen at 
Kinghorn in Fife. Crossing the Forth in safety, he 
proceeded in the dark with the assistance of two 
guides. As they were nearing Kinghorn, Alexander’s 
horse suddenly started, or stumbled, on the brink of a 
precipice. The King was thrown, and falling over 
the cliff, was killed on the spot. 

This tragic end to a glorious career served as an 
only too appropriate prelude to the events that were 
to follow. From that dark hour we date a world of 
woes to Scotland. For we are now come to the 
beginning of a bitter and deadly struggle with Eng- 
land. The tale has its crowning glory of freedom 
won at Bannockburn, but it has also its chapters of 
defeat and oppression; and the memory of these 
things destroyed all possibility of friendly feelings 
between the two countries for many a day after the 
struggle for independence was past. 

The fatal quarrel did not begin of a sudden. 
When Alexander died, he left an heir whom all parties 
The Maid recognized. This was his granddaughter 
of Norway. Margaret, known as the Maid of Norway. 
Her mother, Alexander’s daughter, had married Eric, 
King of Norway, but was now dead, and Margaret 
was the only surviving heir. At this time the King 
of England was the great Edward I, and he, with the 
ready consent of the Scottish people, proposed a 
marriage between his son Edward and the Princess. 
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| Had this marriage taken place, it is possible that the 
| Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland might 
|'have come to pass more than three hundred years 
-sooner than it did. But fate intervened. The young 
‘Queen died at Orkney on the journey to take pos- 
<session of her crown, and Scotland was left without 
-a direct heir. 

But there was no want of claimants. As many 
:as twelve nobles put forward this plea or that. Of 
ithese only two require careful note, and  Baliol and 
‘they are John Baliol and Robert Bruce. Bruce. 
Both were descended from David, the brother of 
‘William the Lion, Baliol being the grandson of the 
‘eldest daughter, and Bruce the son of the second 
‘eldest. ‘ 

In this pass King Edward saw an opportunity for 
| himself. He was not asked to interfere, but he was 
‘eager to become Lord Paramount of Scotland, and 
|he judged quite rightly that any of the claimants 
‘would permit his interference and even be willing to 
‘acknowledge his supremacy if thereby he might win 
ithe powerful support of the King of England. So he 
‘summoned the nobles and clergy of Scotland to meet 
|him at the castle of Norham, on the English side of 
ithe Tweed. 

They did so, each claimant and his party being 
afraid to lose the support of Edward by refusing. 
The Justiciary of England then declared, in King 
|Edward’s name, that before he could proceed to 
arbitrate, it was necessary that all should acknowledge 
‘the King of England’s right as Lord Paramount. 
At first the Scottish nobles and clergy refused to give 
a definite answer. Then said the King: ‘‘ By Saint 
|'Edward! whose crown I wear, I will make good my 
just,rights or perish in the attempt.” And thereupon 
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he broke up the assembly, allowing the Scots three 
weeks to make a final answer. 

There could be no doubt of the result. Self-interest 
prevented the claimants from putting the question of 
Scottish independence first and foremost, and when 
summoned once more to Norham, all who had the 
faintest hope of the crown obeyed, and each declared 
himself ready to accept Edward for his liege lord. A 
large committee was thereupon appointed to consider 
the various claims, and in the end, by Edward’s 
decisive word, the crown was awarded to John Baliol. 
That noble closed the disgraceful episode by doing 
homage to the English King. 

But after his mean triumph Baliol began to find 
what it was to be a vassal of Edward. That King 
was bent upon the complete subjugation of Scotland, 
and did all he could to goad him into rebellion. He 
encouraged the Scots to appeal to himself against 
Baliol regarding any act of injustice, real or imagi- 
nary; and on the slightest excuse of the kind, would 
summon Baliol to answer the charge in one or other 
of his English courts. To such treatment of their 
King the Scots objected, and Baliol had at last to 
choose between Edward and his own people. He 
Battle of chose to renounce his allegiance. This 
Dunbar, 1296. was all that Edward desired, and, in- 
vading Scotland with a powerful army, he defeated 
Baliol in a great battle at Dunbar. This was the 
jirst fight in the Scottish Wars of Independence. 

Edward now refused to consider the claim of Bruce 
or of any other of the pretenders. He traversed 
Scotland with his army, and did all he could to 
impress upon the people a sense of his power and of 
their subjection. He removed to London the records 
of the kingdom, and transported to Westminster 
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.Abbey a great stone upon which it had been the 
inational custom to place the King of Scotland at his 
‘coronation. Finally Edward appointed three men 
ito rule the country in his name: Warenne, Earl of 
‘Surrey, to be chief soldier; Cressingham, a church- 
iman, to be treasurer; and Ormesby, to be chief judge 
(‘of the vassal province. 

Thus, to all appearance, Scotland was now thor- 
‘oughly subdued. But the dark hour brought forth 
ithe national hero, Sir William Wallace. ] 


CHAPTER III 


Sir William Wallace, 1296-1305 


William Wallace was none of the high nobles 
‘of Scotland, but the son of a private gentleman, 
‘called Wallace of Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, near 
Paisley. He was very tall and handsome, and 
‘was particularly dexterous in the use of all weapons 
‘which were then employed in battle. Wallace, like 
.all Scotsmen of high spirit, had looked with great 
indignation upon the usurpation of the Crown by 
Edward, and upon the insolences which the English 
\soldiers committed on his countrymen. 

The action which occasioned his rising in arms, is 
believed to have happened in the town of Lanark. 
Wallace was at this time married to a lady of that 
place, and residing there with his wife. It chanced, 
_as he walked in the market-place, dressed in a green 
garment, with a rich dagger by his side, that an 
Englishman came up and insulted him on account of 
his finery, saying, a Scotsman had no business to 


wear so gay a dress, or carry so handsome a weapon. 
(3832) 3 
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It soon came to a quarrel, as on many former occa- 
sions; and Wallace, having killed the Englishman, 
fled to his own house, which was speedily assaulted by 
all the English soldiers. While they ‘were endeavour- 
ing to force their way in at the front of the house, 
Wallace escaped by a back-door, and got in safety to 
a rugged and rocky glen, near Lanark, called the 
Cartland Crags, all covered with bushes and trees, 
and full of high precipices, where he knew he should 
be safe from the pursuit of the English soldiers. 

In the meantime, the governor of Lanark, whose 
name was Hazelrigg, burned Wallace’s house, and 
Wallace put his wife and servants to death; and 
outlawed. by committing this cruelty increased to the 
highest pitch, as you may well believe, the hatred 
which the champion had always borne against the 
English usurper. Hazelrigg also proclaimed Wallace 
an outlaw, and offered a reward to anyone who should 
bring him to an English garrison, alive or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a body 
of men outlawed like himself, or willing to become so, 
rather than any longer endure the oppression of the 
English. One of his earliest expeditions was directed 
against Hazelrigg, whom he killed, and thus avenged 
the death of his wife. He fought skirmishes with the 
soldiers who were sent against him, and often 
defeated them; and in time became so well known 
and so formidable, that multitudes began to resort 
to his standard, until at length he was at the head 
of a considerable army, with which he proposed to 
restore his country to independence. 

Many of the Scottish nobles joined with him. 
Among these were Sir William Douglas, the Lord of 
Douglas-dale, and the head of a great family often 
mentioned in Scottish history. There was also Sir 
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John the Grahame, who became Wallace’s bosom 
friend and greatest confidant. Many of these great 
noblemen, however, deserted the cause of the country 
on the approach of John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
the English governor, at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army. They thought that Wallace 
would be unable to withstand the attack of so many 
disciplined soldiers, and hastened to submit them- 
selves to the English, for fear of losing their estates. 
Wallace, however, remained undismayed, and at the 
head of a considerable army. He had taken up 
his camp upon the northern side of the river Forth, 
near the town of Stirling. The river was there 
crossed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile above 
the spot where the present bridge is situated. 

The English general approached the banks of the 
river on the southern side. He sent two clergymen 
to offer a pardon to Wallace and his followers, on 
condition that they should lay down their arms. But 
such was not the purpose of the high-minded cham- 
pion of Scotland. 

“‘Go back to Warenne,” said Wallace, ‘‘and tell 
him we value not the pardon of the King of England. 
Weare not here for the purpose of treating of peace, 
but of abiding battle, and restoring freedom to our 
country. Let the English come on;—we defy them 
to their very beards!” 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, 
called loudly to be led to the attack. Their leader, 
Sir Richard Lundin, a Scottish knight, who had gone 
over to the enemy at Irvine, hesitated, for he was a 
skilful soldier, and he saw that, to approach the 
Scottish army, his troops must pass over the long, 
narrow wooden bridge; so that those who should get 
over first might be attacked by Wallace with all his 
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forces, before those who remained behind could pos- 
sibly come to their assistance. He therefore inclined 
to delay the battle. But Cressingham, the treasurer, 
who was ignorant and presumptuous, insisted that it 
was their duty to fight, and put an end to the war at 
once; and Lundin gave way to his opinion, although 
Geaingheu being a churchman, could not be so 
good, a judge of what was fitting as he himself, 
an experienced officer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, 
Cressingham leading the van, or foremost division 
Battle of Of the army; for, in those military days, 
Stirling, even clergymen wore armour and fought in 
Baa7i battle. That took place which Sir Richard 
Lundin had foreseen. Wallace suffered a consider- 
able part of the English army to pass the bridge, 
without offering any opposition; but when about 
one-half were over, and the bridge was crowded 
with those who were following, he charged those 
who had crossed with his whole strength, slew a 
very great number, and drove the rest into the river 
Forth, where the greater part were drowned. 

The remainder of the English army, who were left 
on the southern bank of the river, fled in great 
confusion, having first set fire to the wooden bridge, 
that the Scots might not pursue them. Cressingham 
was killed in the very beginning of the battle; and 
the Scots detested him so much, that they flayed 
the skin from his dead body, and kept pieces of it, 
in memory of the revenge they had taken upon the 
English treasurer. 

The remains of Surrey’s great army fled out of 
Scotland after this defeat; and the Scots, taking arms 
on all sides, attacked the castles in which the English 
soldiers continued to shelter themselves, and took 
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most of them by force or stratagem. Many wonderful 
stories are told of Wallace’s exploits on these occa- 
sions; some of which are no doubt true, while others 
are either invented, or very much exaggerated. It 
seems certain, however, that he defeated the English 
in several combats, chased them almost entirely out 
of Scotland, regained the towns and castles of which 
they had possessed themselves, and recovered, for a 
time the complete freedom of the country. He even 
marched into England, and laid Cumberland and 
Northumberland waste, where the Scottish soldiers, 
in revenge for the mischief which the English had 
done in their country, committed great cruelties. | 

Wallace did not approve of their killing the people 
who were not in arms, and he endeavoured to protect 
the clergymen and others, who were not able to 
defend themselves. ‘‘ Remain with me,” he said to 
the priests of Hexham, a large town in Northumber- 
land, ‘‘for I cannot protect you from my soldiers 
when you are out of my presence.” The troops who 
followed Wallace received no pay, because he had no 
money to give them; and that was one great reason 
why he could not keep them under restraint, or 
prevent their doing much harm to the defenceless 
country people. He remained in England three 
months, and did a great deal of mischief to the 
country. 

Edward I was in Flanders when all these events 
took place. When he learned that Scotland, which 
he thought completely subdued, had risen Edward I 
into a great insurrection against him, 7oused. 
defeated his armies, killed his treasurer, chased his 
soldiers out of their country, and invaded England 
with a large force, he came back from Flanders in 
a mighty rage, and determined not to leave that 
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rebellious country until it was finally conquered; for 
which purpose he assembled a very fine army, and 
marched into Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend 
themselves, and chose Wallace to be Governor, or 
Governor of Protector of the kingdom, because they had 
Scotland. no King at the time. He was now titled 
Sir William Wallace, Protector, or Governor, of the 
Scottish nation. But although Wallace, as we have 
seen, was the best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, 
and therefore the most fit to be placed in command 
at this critical period, when the King of England 
was coming against them with such great forces, 
yet the nobles of Scotland envied him this important 
situation, because he was not a man born in high 
rank, or enjoying a large estate. So great was their 
jealousy of Sir William Wallace, that many of these 
great barons did not seem very willing to bring 
forward their forces, or fight against the English, 
because they would not have a man of inferior — 
condition to be general. 

This base and mean conduct was attended with — 
great disasters to Scotland. Yet, notwithstanding this 
unwillingness of the great nobility to support him, ~ 
Wallace assembled a large army; for the middling, 
but especially the lower classes, were very much 
attached to him. He marched boldly against the 
King of England, and met him near the town of 
Falkirk. Most of the Scottish army were on foot, 
because in those days only the nobility and great 
men of Scotland fought on horseback. The English 
King, on the contrary, had a very large body of the 
finest cavalry in the world, Normans and English, all 
clothed in complete armour. He had also the cele- 
brated archers of England, each of whom was said 
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to oarry twelve Scotsmen’s lives under his girdle; 
because every archer had twelve arrows stuck in his 
belt, and was expected to kill a man with every arrow. 

The Scots had some good archers from the Forest 
of Ettrick, who fought under command of Sir John 
Stewart of Bonhill; but they were not paste of 
nearly equal in number to the English. Falkirk, 
The greater part of the Scottish army were '79* 
on foot, armed with long spears; they were placed 
thick and close together, and laid all their spears so 
close, point over point, that it seemed as difficult to 
break through them, as through the wall of a strong 
castle. When the two armies were drawn up facing 
each other, Wallace said to his soldiers: ‘‘I have 
brought you to the ring, let me see how you can 
‘dance;” meaning, I have brought you to the decisive 
field of battle, let, me see how bravely you can fight. 

The English made the attack. King Edward, 
though he saw the close ranks and undaunted ap- 
pearance of the Scottish infantry, resolved neverthe- 
less to try whether he could not ride them down with 
his fine cavalry. He therefore gave his horsemen 
orders to advance. They charged accordingly at full 
gallop. It must have been a terrible thing to have 
seen these fine horses riding as hard as they could 
against the long lances, which were held out by the 
Scots to keep them back; and a dreadful cry arose 
when they came against each other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by the 
Earl Marshal of England, whose progress was 
checked by a morass. The second line of English 
horse was commanded by Antony Beck, the Bishop 
of Durham, who, nevertheless, wore armour and 
fought like a lay baron. He wheeled round the 
morass; but when he saw the deep and firm order of 
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the Scots, his heart failed, and he proposed to Sir 
Ralph Basset of Drayton, who commanded under 
him, to halt till Edward himself brought up the 
reserve. ‘Go say your mass, bishop,” answered 
Basset contemptuously, and advanced at full gallop 
with. the second line. 

The Scots stood their ground with their long spears; 
many of the foremost of the English horses were 
thrown down, and the riders were killed as they lay 
rolling, unable to rise, owing to the weight of their 
heavy armour. But the Scottish horse did not come 
to the assistance of their infantry; on the contrary, 
they fled away from the battle. It is supposed that 
this was owing to the treachery or ill-will of the 
nobility, who were jealous of Wallace. But it must 
be considered that the Scottish cavalry were few in 
number; and that they had much. worse arms, and 
weaker horses than their enemies. The English 
cavalry attempted again and again to disperse the 
deep and solid ranks in which Wallace had stationed 
his foot-soldiers; but they were repeatedly beaten off 
with loss, nor could they make their way through that 
wood of spears, as it is called by one of the English 
historians. King Edward then commanded his 
archers to advance; and these approaching within 
arrow-shot of the Scottish ranks, poured on them 
such close and dreadful volleys of arrows, that it was 
impossible to sustain the discharge. It happened at 
the same time, that Sir John Stewart was killed by 
a fall from his horse; and the archers of Ettrick 
Forest, whom he was bringing forward to oppose 
those of King Edward, were slain in great numbers 
around him. Their bodies were afterwards dis- 
tinguished among the slain, as being the tallest and 
handsomest men of the army. 
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The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into 
some degree of confusion, by the loss of those who 
were slain by the arrows of the English, the heavy 
cavalry of Edward again charged with more success 
than formerly, and broke through the ranks, which 
were already disordered. Sir John Grahame, Wal- 
lace’s great friend and companion, was slain, with 
many other brave soldiers;,and the Scots, having 
lost a very great number of men, were at length 
obliged to take to flight. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir William 
Wallace seems to have resigned his office of Governor 
of Scotland. But he refused either to acknowledge 
the usurper Edward, or to lay down his arms. He 
continued to maintain himself among the woods and 
mountains of his native country for no less than seven 
years after his defeat at Falkirk, and for more than 
one year after all the other defenders of Scottish 
liberty had laid down their arms. Many proclama- 
tions were sent out against him by the English, and 
a great reward was set upon his head; for Edward 
did not think he could have any secure possession 
of his usurped kingdom of Scotland while wattace 
Wallace lived. At length he was taken captured. 
prisoner; and, shame it is to say, a Scotsman, called 
Sir John Menteith, was the person by whom he 
was seized and delivered to the English. 

Edward, having thus obtained possession of the 
person whom he considered as the greatest obstacle 
to his complete conquest of Scotland, resolved to 
make Wallace an example to all Scottish patriots 
who should in future venture to oppose his ambitious 
projects. He caused this gallant defender of his 
country to be brought to trial in Westminster Hall, 
before the English judges, and produced him there, 
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crowned, in mockery, with a green garland, because 
they said he had been king of outlaws and robbers 
among the Scottish woods. 

Wallace was accused of having been a traitor to 
the English Crown; to which he answered, ‘‘I could 
not be a traitor to Edward, for I was never his subject”. 
He was then charged with having taken and burnt 
towns and castles, with having killed many men and 
done much violence. He replied, with the same calm 
resolution, ‘‘that it was true he had killed very many 
Englishmen, but it was because they had come to 
subdue and oppress his native country of Scotland; 
and far from repenting what he had done, he declared 
he was only sorry that he had not put to death many 
more of them”. 

Notwithstanding that Wallace’s defence was a good 
one, both in law and in common sense (for surely 
Death of CVEry One has not only a right to fight in 
Wallace, defence of his native country, but is bound 
ooo in duty to do so), the English judges con- 
demned him to be executed. So this brave patriot 
was dragged upon a sledge to the place of execution, 
where his head was struck off, and his body divided 
into four quarters, which, according to the cruel 
custom of the time, were exposed upon spikes of iron 
on London Bridge, and were termed the limbs of a 
traitor. 


CHAPTER IV 


Robert Bruce, 1306-1329—Early struggles and adventures 


[With the death of Wallace it seemed as if the sun 
of Scottish freedom had set never to rise again. Once 
more, as after the defeat of Baliol at Dunbar, Edward 
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drew out a scheme of government, and for a little all 
seemed to run smoothly; yet, in less than a year, the 
sword was again unsheathed. 

This time the resistance took a different form from 
that which Wallace had headed. There had been no 
self-seeking on Wallace’s part. He had fought for 
king and country, the king he acknowledged being 
the deposed Baliol. “The nobles had been wallace 
slow and uncertain in their support of him. 274 Bruce. 
In the new movement it was the nobles who took the 
lead. If the people in general were slow to support 
them, they had the excuse of having learnt to think of 
the nobles as being chiefly concerned with their own 
private interests. Besides, the survivors of those who 
had fought under Wallace, had fought in the name 
of Baliol, and the leader of the new insurrection was 
the rival and enemy of that family. This leader 
was Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, and the men 
he headed were, at first, chiefly lords who had been 
ousted from their estates, and their faithful tenants. 

This Bruce was not he who had claimed the throne 
on the death of the Maid of Norway, but his grand- 
son. His history till now had been like that of the 
nobles in general. He had hesitated to risk the for- 
feiture of his estates by taking a decisive part. 
During the period of Wallace’s struggle, he had 
acted the part of a cautious politician. After the 
hero’s death, he followed a line of policy which it 
is not easy to follow; but in all he did he seems to 
have taken care to preserve his own large estates, 
while secretly working to win the crown. 

But if he was prudent and politic, Bruce could be 
high-tempered on occasion, and there came an hour 
when passion mastered him and all his caution went 
for nothing. He had a rival for the regency of the 
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country, or for the vassal crown. This was John 
Comyn, nephew of Baliol. The two maintained an 
appearance of friendship for some time, but even- 
tually a quarrel arose. 

Various grounds are given: (1) that they disputed 
about their pretensions to the throne; (2) that Comyn 
refused to join Bruce in a rising against the English; 
(3) that Bruce accused Comyn of having betrayed his 
purpose of insurrection. Whatever the quarrel may 
have been, it is certain that the two nobles met in the 
Murder Church of the Minorite Friars in Dumfries. 
ofComyn. High words ensued, and in a moment of 
passion Bruce stabbed his rival. This dagger-stroke 
determined the hitherto wavering policy of Bruce, 
and it determined the fate of Scotland.] 

After the deed was done, Bruce might be called 
desperate. He had committed an action which was 
sure to bring down upon him the vengeance of all 
Comyn’s relations, the resentment of the King of Eng- 
land, and the displeasure of the Church, on account 
of having slain his enemy within consecrated ground. 
He determined, therefore, to bid them all defiance at 
once, and to assert his pretensions to the throne of 
Scotland. He drew his own followers together, sum- 
moned to meet him such barons as still entertained 
hopes of the freedom of the country, and was crowned 
King at the Abbey of Scone, the usual place where 
the Kings of Scotland assumed their authority. 

Edward was dreadfully incensed when he heard 
that, after all the pains which he had taken, and all 
the blood which had been spilled, the Scots were 
making this new attempt to shake off his authority. 
Though now old, feeble, and sickly, he made a 
solemn vow, at a great festival, in presence of all his 
court, that he would take the most ample vengeance 
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upon Robert the Bruce and his adherents; after 
which he would never again draw his sword upon a 
Christian, but would only fight against the unbeliev- 
ing Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land. He 
marched against Bruce accordingly, at the head of 
a powerful army. 

The commencement of Bruce’s undertaking was 
most disastrous. He was crowned on 29th March, 
1306. On the 18th May he was excommunicated by 
the Pope, on account of the murder of Comyn within 
consecrated ground, a sentence which excluded him 
from all the benefits of religion, and authorized 
anyone to kill him. Finally, on the 19th June the 
new King was completely defeated near Defeat 
Methven by the English Earl of Pembroke. 4t Methven. 
Robert’s horse was killed under him in the action, and 
he was for a moment a prisoner. But he had fallen 
into the power of a Scottish knight, who, though he 
served in the English army, did not choose to be the 
instrument of putting Bruce into their hands, and 
allowed him to escape. The conquerors executed their 
prisoners with the usual cruelty. Among these were 
some gallant young men of the first Scottish families 
—Hay, ancestor of the Earls of Errol, Somerville, 
Fraser, and others, who were mercilessly put to death. 

Bruce, with a few brave adherents, among whom 
was the young Lord of Douglas, who was afterwards 
called the Good Lord James, retired into the High- 
land mountains, where they were chased from one 
place of refuge to another, often in great danger, and 
suffering many hardships. The Bruce’s wife, now 
Queen of Scotland, with several other ladies, accom- 
panied her husband and his few followers during 
their wanderings. There was no other way of pro- 
viding for them save by hunting and fishing. It 
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was remarked, that Douglas was the most active 
and successful in procuring for the unfortunate ladies 
such supplies as his dexterity in fishing or in killing 
deer could furnish to them. 

Driven from one place in the Highlands to another, 
starved out of some districts, and forced from others 
by the opposition of the inhabitants, Bruce attempted 
to force his way into Lorn; but he found enemies 
everywhere. The M‘Dougals, a powerful family, 
then called Lords of Lorn, were friendly to the Eng- 
lish, and, putting their men in arms, attacked Bruce 
and his wandering companions,as soon as they at- 
tempted to enter their territory. The chief of these 
M‘Dougals, called John of Lorn, hated Bruce on 
account of his having slain the Red 
Comyn in the church at Dumfries, to 
whom this M‘Dougal was nearly related. Bruce was 
again defeated by this chief, through force of num- 
bers, at a place called Dalry; but he showed, amidst 
his misfortunes, the greatness of his strength and 
courage. He directed his men to retreat through a 
narrow pass, and placing himself last of the party, he 
fought with and slew such of the enemy as attempted 
to press hard on them. 

Three followers of M‘Dougal, a father and two sons, 
called M‘Androsser, all very strong men, when they 
saw Bruce thus protecting the retreat of his followers, 
made a vow that they would either kill this redoubted 
champion, or make him prisoner. The whole three 
rushed on the King at once. Bruce was on horse- 
back, in the straight pass we have described, betwixt 
a precipitous rock and a deep lake. He struck the 
first man, who came up and seized his horse’s rein, 
such a blow with his sword, as cut off his hand and 
freed the bridle. The man bled to death. , The other 
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brother had grasped Bruce in the meantime by the 
leg, and was attempting to throw him from horse- 
back. The King, setting spurs to his horse, made 
the animal suddenly spring forward, so that the High- 
lander fell under the horse’s feet; and, as he was en- 
deavouring to rise again, Bruce cleft his head in two 
with his sword. 

The father, seeing his two sons thus slain, flew 
desperately at the King, and grasped him by the 
mantle so close to his body, that he could not have 
room to wield his long sword. But with the heavy 
pommel of that weapon, or, as others say, with an iron 
hammer which hung at his saddle-bow, the adventures 
King struck this third assailant so dread- of Bruce. 
ful a blow that he dashed out his brains. Still, how- 
ever, the Highlander kept his dying grasp on the 
King’s mantle; so that, to be free of the dead body, 
Bruce was obliged to undo the brooch, or clasp, by 
which it was fastened, and leave that, and the mantle 
itself, behind him. The brooch, which fell thus into 
the possession of M‘Dougal of Lorn, is still preserved 
in that ancient family, as a memorial that the cele- 
brated Robert Bruce once narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of their ancestor. Robert greatly 
resented this attack upon him; and when he was in 
happier circumstances, did not fail to take his revenge 
on M‘Dougal, or, as he is usually called, John of 
Lorn. 

The King met with many such encounters amidst 
his dangerous and dismal wanderings; yet, though 
almost always defeated by the superior numbers of 
the English, and of such Scots as sided with them, he 
still kept up his own spirits and those of his followers. 
He was a better scholar than was usual in those days, 
when, except clergymen, few people learned to read 
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and write. But King Robert could do both very well; 
and we are told that he sometimes read aloud to his 
companions, to amuse them when they were crossing 
the great Highland lakes in such wretched leaky 
boats as they could find for that purpose. Loch 
Lomond, in particular, is said to have been the scene 
of such a lecture. 

At last dangers increased so much around . the 
brave King Robert, that he was obliged’ to separate 
himself from his Queen and her ladies; 
for the winter was coming on, and it 
would be impossible for the women to endure this 
wandering sort of life when the frost and snow should 
set in. So Bruce left his Queen, with the Countess 
of Buchan and others, in the only castle which re- 
mained to him, which was called Kildrummie, and is 
situated near the head of the river Don in Aberdeen- 
shire. The King also left his youngest brother, Nigel 
Bruce, to defend the castle against the English; and 
he himself, with his second brother Edward, who was 
a very brave man, but still more rash and passionate 
than Robert himself, went over to an island called 
Rathlin, on the coast of Ireland, where Bruce and the 
few men that followed his fortunes passed the winter 
of 1306. In the meantime, ill luck seemed to pursue 
all his friends in Scotland. The castle of Kildrummie 
was taken by the English, and Nigel Bruce, a beau- 
tiful and brave youth, was cruelly put to death by 
the victors. The ladies who had attended on Robert’s 
Queen, as well as the Queen herself, and the Countess 
of Buchan, were thrown into strict confinement, and 
treated with the utmost severity. 

Having determined to renew his efforts to obtain 
possession of Scotland, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of the means which he had for accomplishing 
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so great a purpose, the Bruce removed himself and 
his followers from Rathlin to the island of Arran, 
which lies in the mouth of the Clyde. The King 
landed, and enquired of the first woman he met, what 
armed men were in the island. She returned for 
answer, that there had arrived there very lately a 
body of armed strangers, who had defeated an English 
officer, the governor of the castle of Brathwick, had 
killed him and most of his men, and were now 
amusing themselves with hunting about the island. 
The King, having caused himself to be guided to the 
woods which these strangers most frequented, there 
blew his horn repeatedly. 

Now, the chief of the strangers who had taken the 
castle was James Douglas, whom we have already 
mentioned as one of the best of Bruce’s pees 
friends, and he was accompanied by some ; 
of the bravest of that patriotic band. When he heard 
Robert Bruce’s horn, he knew the sound well, and 
cried out that yonder was the King, he knew by his 
manner of blowing. So he and his companions 
hastened to meet King Robert, and there was great 
joy on both sides; whilst at the same time they could 
not help weeping when they considered their own 
forlorn condition, and the great loss that had taken 
place among their friends since they had last parted. 
But they were stout-hearted men, and looked forward 
to freeing their country, in spite of all that had yet 
happened. 

The Bruce was now within sight of Scotland, and 
not distant from his own family possessions, where 
the people were most likely to be attached to him. 
He began immediately to form plans with Douglas, 
how they might best renew their enterprise against 
the English. The Douglas resolved to go disguised 
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to his own country, and raise his followers, in order 
to begin their enterprise by taking revenge on an 
English nobleman called Lord Clifford, upon whom 
Edward had conferred his estates, and who had taken 
up his residence in the castle of Douglas. 

Bruce, on his part, opened a communication with 
the opposite coast of Carrick, by means of one of 
his followers cailed Cuthbert. This person had 
directions that if he should find the countrymen in 
Carrick disposed to take up arms against the English, 
he was to make a fire on a headland, or lofty cape, 
called Turnberry, on the coast of Ayrshire, opposite 
to the island of Arran. The appearance of a fire on 
this place was to be a signal for Bruce to put to sea 
with such men as he had, who were not more than 
three hundred in number, for the purpose of landing 
in Carrick and joining the insurgents. 

Bruce and his men watched eagerly for the signal, 
but for some time in vain. At length a fire on Turn- 
A mysterious berry Head became visible, and the 
fire. King and his followers merrily betook 
themselves to their ships and galleys, concluding 
their Carrick friends were all in arms, and ready to 
join with them. They landed on the beach at mid- 
night, where they found their spy Cuthbert alone in 
waiting for them, with very bad news. Lord Percy, 
he said, was in the country, with two or three hundred 
Englishmen, and had terrified the people so much, 
both by threats and actions, that none of them dared 
to think of rebelling against King Edward. 

“Traitor!” said Bruce, ‘‘ why, then, did you make 
the signal?” 

“Alas!” replied Cuthbert, ‘‘the fire was not made 
by me, but by some other person, for what purpose I 
know not; but as soon as I saw it burning, I knew 
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that you would come over, thinking it my signal, and 
therefore I came down to wait for you on the beach, 
to tell you how the matter stood.” 

King Robert’s first idea was to return to Arran 
after this disappointment; but his brother Edward 
refused to go back. He was, as I have told you, 
a man daring even to rashness. ‘‘I will not leave 
my native land,” he said, ‘‘now that ! am so unex- 
pectedly resté d to it. I will give freedom to 
Scotland, or le ve my carcass on the surface of the 
land which grve me birth.” 

Bruce, also, after some hesitation, determined that 
since he had been thus brought to the mainland of 
Scotland, he would remain there, and take such 
adventure and fortune as Heaven should send him. 

Accordingly, he began to skirmish with the English 
so successfully, as obliged the Lord Percy to quit 
Carrick. Bruce then dispersed his men upon various 
adventures against the enemy, in which they were 
generally successful. But then, on the other hand, 
the King, being left with small attendance, or some- 
times almost alone, ran great risk of losing his life 
by treachery, or by open violence. Several of these 
incidents are very interesting. I will tell you some of 
them. 

Bruce continued to keep himself concealed in his 
own earldom of Carrick, and in the neighbouring 
country of Galloway, until he should have Further 
matters ready for a general attack upon Adventures. 
the English. He was obliged, in the meantime, to 
keep very few men with him, both for the sake of 
secrecy, and from the difficulty of finding provisions. 
Now, many of the people of Galloway were unfriendly 
to Bruce. They lived under the government of one 
M ‘Dougal, related to the Lord of Lorn, who, as I 
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before told you, had defeated Bruce at Dalry, and 
very nearly killed or made him prisoner. 

These Galloway men had heard that Bruce was in 
their country, having no more than sixty men with 
him; so they resolved to attack him by surprise, 
and for this purpose they got two hundred men 
together, and brought with them two or three blood- 
hounds. These.animals were trained to chase a man 
by the scent of his footsteps, as foxhounds chase a fox, 
or as beagles and harriers chasé . a hare; Although 
the dog does not see the person whose trace he is 
put upon, he follows him over every step he has 
taken. At that time these blood-hounds, or sleuth- 
hounds (so called from slot, or sleut, a word which 
signifies the scent left by an animal of chase), were 
used for the purpose of pursuing great criminals. 
The men of Galloway thought themselves secure, that 
if they missed taking Bruce, or killing him at the first 
onset, and if he should escape into the woods, they 
would find him out by means of these blood-hounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who was always 
watchful and vigilant, had received some information 
of the intention of this party to come upon | 
him suddenly and by night. Accordingly, he 
quartered his little troop of sixty men on the side of a 
deep and swift-running river, that had very steep and 
rocky banks. There was but one ford by which this 
river could be crossed in that neighbourhood, and 
that ford was deep and narrow, so that two men could 
scarcely get through abreast; the ground on which 
they were to land on the side where the King was, 
was steep, and: the path which led upwards from the 
water’s edge to the top of the bank extremely narrow 
and difficult. 

Bruce caused his men to lie down to take some 
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sleep, at a place about half a mile distant from the 
river, while jhe himself, with two attendants, went 
down to watch the ford, through which the enemy 
must needs pass before they could come to the place 
where King Robert’s men were lying. He stood for 
some time looking a the ford, and thinking how 
easily the enemy mig! at be kept from passing there, 
providing it was, bravely defended, when he heard 
at a distanc® the baying of a hound, which was 
always contig, Tigarer , and nearer. This was the 
blood-hound ‘which was. Racing the King’s steps to 
the ford where he had crossed, and the two hundred 
Galloway,.men were along with the animal, and 
guided by it. Bruce at first thought of going back 
to awaken his men; but then he reflected that it 
might be only some shepherd’s dog. ‘‘My men”, he 
said, ‘‘are sorely tired; I will not disturb their sleep 
for the yelping of a cur, till I know something more 
of the matter.” 

So he stood and listened; and by and by, as the 
cry of the hound came nearer, he began to hear a 
trampling of horses, and the voices of men, and the 
ringing and clattering of armour, and then he was 
sure the enemy were coming to the river-side. Then 
the King thought: ‘If I go back to give my men the 
alarm, these Galloway men will get through the ford 
without opposition; and that would be a pity, since it 
is a place so advantageous to make defence against 
them.” So he looked again at the steep path, and the 
deep river, and he thought that they gave him so 
much advantage, that he himself could defend the 
passage with his own hand, until his men came to 
assist him. His armour was so good and strong 
that he had no fear of arrows, and therefore the 
combat was not so very unequal as it must have 
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otherwise been. He therefore sent his followers to 
waken his men, and remained alone by the bank of 
the river. : 

In the meanwhile, the noise and trampling of the 
horses increased; and the moon being bright, Bruce 
beheld the glancing arms of about two 
hundred men, who came down to the 
opposite bank of the river. The men of Galloway, 
on their part, saw but one solitary figure guarding 
the ford, and the foremosi of them plunged into the 
river without minding him. But as they could only 
pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, who stood high 
above them on the bank where they were to land, 
killed the foremost man with a thrust of his long 
spear, and with a second thrust stabbed the horse, 
which fell down, kicking and plunging in his agonies, 
on the narrow path, and so prevented the others who 
were following from getting out of the river. Bruce 
had thus an opportunity of dealing his blows at 
pleasure among them, while they could not strike at 
him again. In the confusion, five or six of the enemy 
were slain, or, having been borne down the current, 
were drowned in the river. The rest were terrified, 
and drew back. 

But when the Galloway men looked again, and 
saw they were opposed by only one man, they them- 
selves being so many, they cried out that their 
honour would be lost for ever if they did not force 
their way; and encouraged each other, with loud 
cries, to plunge through and assault him. But by 
this time the King’s soldiers came up to his assis- 
tance, and the Galloway men retreated, and gave 
up their enterprise. 

I will tell you another story of this brave Robert 
Bruce during his wanderings. His adventures are 
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as curious and entertaining as those which men 
invent for story books, with this advantage, that they 
are all true. . 

About the time when the Bruce was yet at the head 
of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, who was Earl 
of Pembroke, together with John of Lorn, came into 
Galloway, each of them being at the head of a large 
body of men. Johp of Lorn had a blood-hound with 
him, which it was said had formerly belonged to 
Robert Bruce himself; and having been fed by the 
King with his own hands, it became attached to him, 
and would follow his footsteps anywhere, as dogs are 
well known to trace their master’s steps, whether they 
be blood-hounds or not. By means of this hound, 
John of Lorn thought he should certainly find out 
Bruce, and take revenge on him for the death of his 
relation, Comyn. 

When these two armies advanced upon King 
Robert, he at first thought of fighting with the 
English earl; but becoming aware that The 
John of Lorn was moving round with Blood-hound., 
another large body to attack him in the rear, he 
resolved to avoid fighting at that time, lest he 
should be oppressed by numbers. For this purpose, 
the King divided the men he had with him into 
three bodies, and commanded them to retreat by three 
different ways, thinking the enemy would not know 
which party to pursue. He also appointed a place 
at which they were to assemble again. But when 
John of Lorn came to the place where the army of 
Bruce had been thus divided, the blood-hound took 
his course after one of these divisions, neglecting 
the other two, and then John of Lorn knew that 
the King must be in that party; so he also made 
no pursuit after the two other divisions of the Scots, 
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but followed that which the dog pointed out, with all 
his men. 

The King again saw that he was followed by 
a large body, and being determined to escape from 
them, if possible, he made aes people who were 
with him disperse themselves di ys, thinking 
thus that the enemy must needs Hoge trace of him. 
He kept only one man along vith | him, and that 
was his own foster-brother, or thé son.of his nurse. 
When John of Lorn came to the ce where’ Bruce’s 
companions had dispersed the. ves, the blood- 
hound, after it had snuffed up and down for a little, 
quitted the footsteps of all the other fugitives, and ran 
barking upon the track of two men out of the whole 
number. Then John of Lorn knew that one of these 
two must needs be King Robert. Accordingly, he 
commanded five of his men that were speedy of foot 
to chase after him, and either make him prisoner, or 
slay him. The Highlanders started off accordingly, 
and ran so fast, that they gained sight of Robert 
and his foster-brother. The King asked his com- 
panion what help he could give him, and his foster- 
brother answered he was ready to do his best. So 
these two turned on the five men of John of Lorn, and 
killed them all. It is to be supposed they were better 
armed than the others were, as well as stronger and 
more desperate. 

But by this time Bruce was very much fatigued, and 
yet they dared not sit down to take any rest; for when- 
ever they stopped for an instant, they heard 
the cry of the blood-hound behind them, 
and knew by that, that their enemies were coming 
up fast after them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce said 
to his foster-brother: ‘‘ Let us wade down this stream 
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for a great way, instead of going straight across, and 
so this unhappy hound will lose the scent; for if we 
were once clear of him, -I should not be afraid of 
getting away from the pursuers.” 

Accordingly, ‘he King and his attendani walked 
a great way down the stream, taking care to keep 
their feet in thé }water, which could not retain any 
scent wherestheyShad stepped. Then they came 
ashore on the farther side from the enemy, and went 
deep into the weod before they stopped to rest them- 
selves. In tl€<meanwhile, the hound led John of 
Lorn straight t© ~ge place where the King went into 
the water, but there the dog began to be puzzled, not 
knowing where to go next; for you are well aware 
that the running water could not retain the scent of 
a man’s foot, like that which remains on turf. So, 
John of Lorn seeing the dog was at fault, as it is 
called, that is, had lost the track of that which he pur- 
sued, gave up the chase, and returned to join with 
Amyer de Valence. 

But King Robert’s adventures were not yet ended. 
His foster-brother and he had rested themselves in the 
wood, but they had got no food, and were become ex- 
tremely hungry. They walked on, however, in hopes 
of coming to some habitation. At length, in the 
midst of the forest, they met with three men who 
looked like thieves or ruffians. They were well armed, 
and one of them bore a sheep on his back, which it 
seemed as if they had just stolen. They saluted the 
King civilly; and he, replying to their salutation, 
asked them where they were going. The men an- 
swered, they were seeking for Robert Bruce, for that 
they intended to join with him. The King answered, 
that if they would go with him, he would conduct 
them where they would find the Scottish King. 


ct 
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Then the man who had spoken changed counten- 
ance, and Bruce, who looked sharply at him, began to 
suspect that the ruffian guessed who he was, and that 
he and his companions had some design against his 
person, in order to gain the reward which had been 
offered for his life. 

So he said to them: ‘‘ My good friends, as we are 
Suspicious not well acquainted with each other, you 
Company. Hh go before us, and we will follow 
near to you.” 

“You have no occasion to suspee® any harm from 
us,” answered the man. 

‘Neither do I suspect any,” said Bruce; ‘‘ but 
this is the way in which I choose to travel.” 

The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
travelled till they came together to a waste and ruinous 
cottage, where the men proposed to dress some part 
of the sheep which their companion was carrying. 
The King was glad to hear of food; but he insisted 
that there should be two fires kindled, one for himself 
and his foster-brother at one end of the house, the 
other at the other end for their three companions. 
The men did as he desired. They broiled a quarter 
of mutton for themselves, and gave another to the 
King and his attendant. They were obliged to eat 
it without bread or salt; but as they were very hungry, 
they were glad to get food in any shape, and partook 
of it very heartily. 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Robert, 
that, for all the danger he was in, he could not resist 
an inclination to sleep. But first, he desired his foster- 
brother to watch while he slept, for he had great 
suspicion of their new acquaintances. His foster- 
brother promised to keep awake, and did his best to 
keep his word. But the King had not been long 
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asleep ere his foster-brother fell into a deep slumber 
also, for he had undergone as much fatigue as the 
King. When the three villains saw the King and 
his attendant asleep, they made signs to each other, 
and, rising up at once, drew their swords with the 
purpose to kill them both. But the King slept but 
lightly, and for as little noise as the traitors made 
in rising, he was awakened by it, and, starting up, 
drew his sword, and went to meet them. At the 
same moment he pushed his foster-brother with his 
foot to awaken him, and he got on his feet; but ere 
he got his eyes cleared to see what was about to 
happen, one of the ruffians that were advancing 
to slay the King, killed him with a stroke of his 
sword. 

The King was now alone, one man against three, 
and in the greatest danger of his life; but his amazing 
strength, and the good armour which he Fight in 
wore, freed him once more from this great the Cottage. 
peril, and he killed the three men, one after another. 
He then left the cottage, very sorrowful for the death 
of his faithful foster-brother, and took his direction 
towards the place where he had appointed his men to 
assemble after their dispersion. It was now near night, 
and the place of meeting being a farmhouse, he went 
boldly into it, where he found the mistress, an old 
true-hearted Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing 
a stranger enter, she asked him who and what he was. 
The King answered that he was a traveller, who was 
journeying through the country. 

‘‘ All travellers,’ answered the good woman, “‘are 
welcome here, for the sake of one.” 

‘‘ And who is that one,” said the King, ‘‘ for whose 
sake you make all travellers welcome?” 

“It is our rightful king, Robert the Bruce,” 
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answered the mistress, ‘‘ who is the lawful lord of this 
country; and although he is now pursued and hunted, 
after with hounds and horns, I hope to live to see him 
King over all Scotland.” 

‘‘Since you love him so well, dame” ‘said the 
King, ‘know that you *see. him before you. Iam 
Robert the Bruce.” : 

“You!” said the good woman, in great surprise; 
‘‘and wherefore are you thus alone?—where are all 
your men?” ar 

‘I have none with me at this! imemient,’ ” answered 
Bruce, ‘‘and therefore I must travel < alone.” 

‘‘But that shall not be,” said the brave old dame, 
‘‘for I have two stout sons, gallant and trusty men, 
who shall be your servants for life and death.” 

So she brought her two sons, and though she well 
knew the dangers to which she exposed them, she 
made them swear fidelity to the King; and they 
afterwards became high officers in his service. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting everything 
ready for the King’s supper, when suddenly there 
was a great trampling of horses heard round the 
house. They thought it must be some of the English, 
or John of Lorn’s men, and the goodwife called upon 
her sons to fight to the last for King Robert. But 
shortly after, they heard the voice of the Good Lord 
James of Douglas, and of Edward Bruce, the King’s 
brother, who had come with a hundred and fifty 
horsemen to this farmhouse, according to the instruc- 
tions that the King had left with them at parting. 

Robert the Bruce was right joyful to meet his 
brother, and his faithful friend Lord James; and had 
The Turn of no sooner found himself once more at 
the: tide: the head of such a considerable body of 
followers, than, forgetting hunger and weariness, he 
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began to enquire where the enemy who had pursued 
them so long had taken up their abode for the night; 
“for,” said he, ‘‘as they must suppose us totally 
scattered and fled, it is likely that they will think 
themselves quite secure, and disperse themselves 
into distant quarters, and keep careless: watch.” 

‘That is very true,” answered James of Douglas, 
‘“for I passed a village,where there are two hundred 
of them quartered, who had placed no sentinels; and 
if you have a ‘mint .o make haste, we may surprise 
them this very mig ,and do them more mischief than 
they have been = d}e to do us during all this day’s 
chase.” = 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride; 
and as the Scots came by surprise on the body of 
English whom Douglas had mentioned, and rushed 
suddenly into the village where they were quartered, 
they easily dispersed, and cut them to pieces; thus, 
as Douglas had said, doing their pursuers more in- 
jury than they themselves had received during the 
long and severe pursuit of the preceding day. 

The consequence of these successes of King Robert 
was, that soldiers came to join him on all sides, and 
that he obtained several victories both over Sir Aymer 
de Valence, Lord Clifford, and other English com- 
manders; until at length the English were afraid to 
venture into the open country as formerly, unless 
when they could assemble themselves in considerable 
bodies. They thought it safer to lie still in the towns 
and castles which they had garrisoned, and wait till 
the King of England should once more come to their 
assistance with a powerful army. 
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CHAPTER V 


The exploits of Douglas and Randolph, 1307-1313 


When King Edward the First heard that Scotland 
was again in arms against him, he marched down to 
Death of | the Borders, as I have already told you, 
Edward I. with many threats of whet he would do to 
avenge himself on Bruce and 5% party, whom he 
called rebels. But he was now Owt and feeble, and 
while he was making his preparat.ons, he was taken 
very ill, and after lingering a long time, at length 
died on the 6th July, 1307, at a place in Cumberland 
called Burgh upon the Sands, in full sight of Scot- 
land, and not three miles from its frontier. His son, 
Edward the Second, caused his father to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where his tomb is still to 
be seen, bearing for an inscription, HERE LIES THE 
HAMMER OF THE SCOTTISH NATION. And, indeed, it 
was true, that during his life he did them as much 
injury as a hammer does to the substances which 
it dashes to pieces. 

Edward the Second was neither so brave nor so 
wise as his father; on the contrary, he was a weak 
prince, fond of idle amusements, and worthless 
favourites. It was lucky for Scotland that such was 
his disposition. He marched a little way into Scot- 
land with the large army which Edward the First 
had collected, but went back again without fighting; 
which gave great encouragement to Bruce’s party. 

Several of the Scottish nobility now took arms 
in different parts of the country, declared for King 
Robert, and fought against the English troops and 
garrisons. The mast distinguished of these was the 
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Good Lord James of Douglas, whom we have often 
mentioned before. Some of his most memorable 
exploits respected his own castle of Douglas, Guerilla 
in which, being an important fortress, and MERLE 
strongly situated, the English had placed a large 
garrison. James of Douglas saw, with great dis- 
pleasure, his castle filled with English soldiers, and 
stored with great quantities of corn, and cattle, and 
wine, and ale, and other supplies which they were 
preparing, to enable them to assist the English army 
with provisions. £o he resolved, if possible, to be 
revenged upon the captain of the garrison and his 
soldiers. 

For this purpose, Douglas went in disguise to 
the house of one of his old servants, called Thomas 
Dickson, a strong, faithful, and bold 
man, and laid a scheme for taking the 
castle. A holiday was approaching, called Palm 
Sunday. Upon this day, it was common, in the 
Roman Catholic times, that the people went to church 
in procession, with green boughs in their hands. 
Just as the English soldiers, who had marched down 
from the castle, got into church, one of Lord James’s 
followers raised the cry of Douglas, Douglas! which 
was the shout with which that family always began 
battle. Thomas Dickson, and some friends whom he 
had collected, instantly drew their swords, and killed 
the first Englishman whom they met. But as the 
signal had been given too soon, Dickson was borne 
down and slain. Douglas and his men presently 
after forced their way into the church. The English 
soldiers attempted to defend themselves; but, being 
taken by surprise and unprepared, they were for the 
greater part killed or made prisoners, and that so 
suddenly, and with so little noise, that their com- 


Palm Sunday. 
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panions in the castle never heard of it. So that when 
Douglas and his men approached the castle gate, 
they found it open, and that part of the garrison 
which were left at home, busied cooking provisions 
for those that were at church. rie 

So Lord James got possession of his own castle 
without difficulty, and he and his men ate up all the 
good dinner which the English had made ready. 
But Douglas dared not stay there, lest the English 
should come in great force and besiege him; and 
therefore he destroyed all the pr,visions which the 
English had stored up in the castie. Then he set fire 
to the castle itself; and finally marched away, and 
took refuge with his followers in the hills and forests. 
‘““He loved better”, he said, ‘to hear the lark sing 
than the mouse squeak.” That, is, he loved better to 
keep in the open field with his men, than to shut 
himself and them up in castles. 

Other great lords, besides Douglas, were now 
exerting themselves to attack and destroy the English. 
Amongst those was Sir Thomas Randolph, 
whose mother was a sister of King Robert. 
He had joined with the Bruce when he first took up 
arms. Afterwards being made prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, when the King was defeated at Methven, Sir 
Thomas Randolph was obliged to join the English to 
save his life. He remained so constant to them, that 
he was in company with Aymer de Valence and John 
of Lorn when they forced the Bruce to disperse his 
little band; and he followed the pursuit so close, that 
_he made his uncle’s standard-bearer prisoner and 
took his banner. 

Afterwards, however, he was himself made prisoner, 
at a solitary house on Lyne water, by the Good Lord 
James Douglas, who brought him captive to the 


Randolph. 
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King. Robert reproached his nephew for having 
deserted his cause; and Randolph, who was very 
hot-tempered, answered insolently, and was sent by 
King Robert to prison. Shortly after, the uncle and 
nephew were reconciled, and Sir Thomas Randolph, 
created Earl of Murray by the King, was ever after- 
wards one of Bruce’s best supporters. There was 
a sort of rivalry between Douglas and him, which 
should do the boldest and most hazardous actions. 
I will just . iention one or two circumstances, which 
will.’ vy you what awful dangers were to be en- 
countered by these brave men, in order to free Scot- 
land from its enemies and invaders. 

While Robert Bruce was gradually getting pos- 
session of the country, and driving out the English, 
Edinburgh, the principal town of Scotland, remained, 
with its strong castle, in possession of the invaders. 
Sir Thomas Randolph was extre desirous to gain 
this important place; but, as yed?'well know, the 
castle is situated on a very steep and lofty rock, so that 
it is difficult or almost impossible even to get up to 
the foot of the walls, much more to climb over them. 

So while Randolph was considering what was to 
be done, there came to him a Scottish gentleman, 
named Francis, who had joined Bruce’s Edinburgh 
standard, and asked to speak.with him in Castle. 
private. He then told Randolph that in his youth 
he had lived in the castle of Edinburgh, and that 
his father had then been keeper of the fortress. It 
happened at that time that Francis was much in love 
with a lady, who lived in a part of the town beneath 
the castle, which is called the Grassmarket. Now, as 
he could not get out of the castle by day to see his 
mistress, he had practised a way of clambering by 


night down the castle rock on the south side, and 
(3B 832 ) 5 
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returning at his pleasure; when he came to the foot 
of the wall, he made use of a ladder to get over it, as 
it was not very high at that point, those who built 
it having trusted to the steepness of the crag; and for 
the same reason, no watch was placed there. Francis 
had gone and come so frequently in this dangerous 
manner, that, though it was now long ago, he told 
Randolph he knew the road so well, that he would 
undertake to guide a small party of men™by y night to 
the bottom of the wall; and as they” might _ 
ladders with them, here would be no difhey 
scaling it. The great risk was that of their being 
discovered by the watchman-while in the act of 
ascending the cliff, in which case every man of them 
must have perished. 

Nevertheless, Randolph did not hesitate to attempt 
the adventure. He took with him only thirty men 
(you may be sure they were chosen for activity 
and courage), and came one dark night to the foot 
of the rock, which they began to ascend under the 
guidance of Francis, who went before them, upon his 
hands and feet, up one cliff, down another, and round 
another, where there was scarce room to support 
themselves. All the while, these thirty, men were 
obliged to follow in a line, one after the other, by a 
path that was fitter fora cat than a man. The noise 
of a stone falling, or a word spoken from one to 
another, would have alarmed the watchmen. They 
were obliged, therefore, to move with the greatest 
precaution. When they were far up the crag, and 
near the foundation of the wall, they heard the guards 
going their rounds, to see that all was safe in and 
about the castle. 

Randolph and his party had nothing for it but to 
ie close and quiet each man under the crag, as he 
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happened to be placed, and trust that the guards 
would pass by without noticing them. And while 
they were waiting in breathless alarm, they an exciting 
got a new cause of fright. One of the moment. 
soldiers of the castle, willing to startle his comrades, 
suddenly threw a stone from the wall, and cried out, 
‘Aha, I see you well!” The stone came thundering 
down over the heads of Randolph and his men, who 
yit@ought themselves discovered. If they had 
-made the slightest noise, they would have 
rely destroyed, for the soldiers above might 
have killed every man of them, merely by rolling 
down stones. But being courageous and chosen 
men, they remained quiét, and the English soldiers, 
who thought their comrade was merely playing them 
a trick (as, indeed, he had no other meaning in what 
he did and said), passed on without further exami- 
nation. ' 

Then Randolph and his men got up, and came 
in haste to the foot of the wall, which was not above 
twice a man’s height in that place. They Capture of 
planted the ladders they had brought, and_ the Castle. 
Francis mounted first to show them the way; Sir 
Andrew Grey, a brave knight, followed him, and 
Randolph himself was the third man who got over. 
Then the rest followed. When once they were within 
the walls, there was not so much to do, for the 
garrison were asleep and unarmed, excepting the 
watch, who were speedily destroyed. 

It was not, however, only by the exertions of great 
and powerful barons, like Randolph and Douglas, 
that the freedom of Scotland was to be accomplished. 
The stout yeomanry, and the bold peasantry of the 
land, who were as desirous to enjoy their cottages 
in honourable independence as the nobles were to 
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reclaim their castles and estates from the English, 
contributed their full share in the efforts which were 
made to deliver their country from the invaders. 
I will give you one instance among many. 

There was a strong castle near Linlithgow, or 
Lithgow, as the word is more generally pronounced, 
where an English governor, with a powerful garrison, 
lay in readiness to support the English causé,,and 
used to exercise much severity upon t ots i 
the neighbourhood. There lived at no great 
from this stronghold a farmer, a bold and 
whose name was Binnock, or as it is nowspre ed, 
Binning. This man saw with great joy the ‘progress 
which the Scots were making in ‘recovering their 
country from the English, and reSelved to do some- 
thing to help his countrymen, by geying, possession, 
if it were possible, of the castle of Lithgow. . 

But the place was very strong, situatéd by the side 
of a lake, defended not only by’ gates, which were 
The Story usually kept shut against strangers, but 
of Binnock. also by a portcullis. A portcullis is a 
sort of door formed of cross-bars of iron, like a grate. 
It has not hinges like a door, but is drawn up by 
pulleys, and let down when any danger approaches. 
It may be let go in a moment, and thedéfalls down 
into the doorway; and as it has great ron spikes 
at the bottom, it crushes all that it lights upon; 
thus in case of a sudden alarm, a portcullis may 
be let suddenly fall to defend the entrance, when it is 
not possible to shut the gates. Binnock knew this 
very well, but he resolved to be provided against this 
risk also when he attempted to surprise the castle. 
So he spoke with some bold courageous country- 
men, and engaged them in his enterprise, which he 
accomplished thus:— 
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Binnock had been accustomed to supply the 
garrison of Linlithgow with hay, and he had been 
ordered by the English governor to furnish some 
cart-loads, of which they were in want. He promised 
to bring it accordingly; but the night before he drove 
the hay to the castle, he stationed a party of his 
friends,‘as well armed as possible, near the entrance, 


where they could’ not be seen by the garrison, and 
>] ‘directions that they should come to his 








as soon as they should hear him cry a 
Ne high was to be,—‘‘ Call all, call all!” Then 
he loaded @ great wagon with hay. But in the 
wagon he placed.eight strong men, well armed, lying 
flat on their br@asts, and covered over with hay, 
so that they _ did not be seen. He himself walked 
carelessly pe the wagon; and he chose the stout- 
est and brav@. f his servants to be the driver, who 
carried ath “velt a strong axe or hatchet. 

In this way Biffnock approached the castle early 
in the mo&ning; and the watchman, who only saw 
two men, Binnock being one of them, yintithgow 
with a cart of hay, which they expected, Castle 
opened the gates, and raised up the pemines 23 
portcullis, to permit them to enter the castle. But 
as soon as the cart had gotten under the gateway, 
Binnock fade a sign to his servant, who with 
his axe suddenly cut asunder the soam, that is, 
the yoke which fastens the horses to the cart, and 
the horses finding themselves free, naturally started 
forward, the cart remaining behind under the arch of 
the gate. At the same moment, Binnock cried as 
loud as he could, ‘‘ Call all, call all!” and drawing the 
sword which he had under his country habit, he 
killed the porter. The armed men then jumped up 
from under the hay where they lay concealed, and 
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rushed on the English guard. The Englishmen tried 
to shut the gates, but they could not, because the cart 
of hay remained in the gateway, and prevented the 
folding-doors fro: \ being closed. The portcullis was 
also let fall, but the grating was caught on the 
cart, and so could not drop to the ground. The 
men who were in ambush near the gate, hearing 
the cry, ‘‘Call all, call all!” ran to assist those 
who had leaped out from*amongst the® hay; the 
castle was taken, and all the Englishmen, silled or 
made prisoners. King Robert rewarded Bignock by 
bestowing on him an estate, which his posterity long 
afterwards enjoyed. 

While Douglas, Randolph, and other true-hearted 
patriots were thus taking castles and strongholds 
from the English, King Robert, whe ! had now a con- 
siderable army under his command, , mare 
the country, beating and dispersing $UCh bodies of 
English as he met on his way. He went to the north 
country, where he conquered the great and powerful 
family of Comyn, who retained strong ill-will against 
him for having slain their relation, the Red Comyn, 
in the church at Dumfries. Ss 

The English now possessed scarcely any place of 
importance in Scotland, excepting Stirling, which 
Stirling was besieged, or rather blockaded, by 
Castle. Edward Bruce, the King’s brother. To 
blockade a town or castle is to quarter an army 
around it, so as to prevent those within from getting 
provisions. This was done by the Scots before 
Stirling, till Sir Philip Mowbray, who commanded 
the castle, finding that he was like to be reduced to 
extremity for want of provisions, made an agreement 
with Edward Bruce that he would surrender the 
place, providing he were not relieved by the King 
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of England before midsummer. Sir Edward agreed 
to these terms, and allowed Mowbray to go to 
London, to tell King Edward of the conditions he 
had made. 

But when King Robert heard what his brother had 
done, he thought it was too great a risk, since it 
obliged him to venture a battle with the full strength 
of Edward II, who had under him England, Ireland, 
Wales, aig greac partyof France, and could within 
the time, allowed assemble a much more powerful 
army than the Scots could, even if all Scotland were 
fully under the King’s authority. Sir Edward an- 
swered his brother with his naturally audacious spirit, 
‘Let Edward®bring every man he has, we will fight 
them, were they more”. The King admired his 
courage, though it was mingled with rashness,— 
‘¢ Since it is so, brother,” he said, ‘‘ we will manfully 
abide battle, and assemble all who love us, and value 
the freedom of Scotland, to come with all the men 
they have, and help us to oppose King Edward, 
should he come with his army to rescue Stirling.” 





CHAPTER VI 


The Battle of Bannockburn, 1314 


King Edward II, as we have already said, was not 
a wise and brave man like his father, but a foolish 
prince, who was influenced by unworthy 5s vard IL. 
favourites, and thought more of pleasure 
than of governing his kingdom. His father Edward I 
would have entered Scotland at the head of a large 
army, before he had left Bruce time to conquer back 
so much of the country. But we have seen that, very 
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fortunately for the Scots, that wise and skilful, though 
ambitious, King died when he was on the point of 
marching into Scotland. His son Edward had after- 
wards neglected the Scottish war, and thus lost the 
opportunity of defeating Bruce when his force was 
small. But now when Sir Philip Mowbray, the 
governor of Stirling, came to London, to tell the 
King that Stirling, the last Scottish town of impor- 
tance which remained in possession of the English, 
was to be surrendered if it were not relieved by force 
of arms before midsummer, then all ine tish 
nobles called out, it would be a sin and Shame to 
permit the fair conquest which Edward I had made, _ 
to be forfeited to the Scots for want of fighting. It 
was therefore resolved that the King should go him. 
self to Scotland, with as great fopees as he could 
possibly muster. es 

King Edward the Second therefore assembled one 
of the greatest armies which a King of England 
A Feudal ever commanded. There were troops 
Call to Arms. brought from all his dominions. Many 
brave soldiers from the French provinces which the 
King of England possessed in France,—many Irish, 
many Welsh,—and all the great English nobles and 
barons, with their followers, were assembled in one 
great army. The number was not less*than one 
hundred thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce summoned all his nobles 
and barons to join him, when he heard of the great 
preparation which the King of England was making. 
They were not so numerous as the English by many 
thousand men. In fact, his whole army did not 
very much exceed thirty thousand, and they were 
much worse armed than the wealthy Englishmen; 
but then, Robert, who was at their head, was one of 
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the most expert generals of the time; and the officers 
he had under him, were his brother Edward, his 
nephew Randolph, his faithful follower the Douglas, 
and other brave and experienced leaders, who com- 
manded the same men that had been accustomed to 
fight and gain victories under every disadvantage of 
situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he might 
supply, by address and stratagem, what he wanted in 
numbers and strength. He knew the supe- Bruce’s 
riority of the English, both in their heavy- Stratesy- 
armed cavalry, which were much better mounted 
and armed than that of the Scots, and in their 
archers, who were better trained than any others 
in the world. Both these advantages he resolved to 
provide against. With this purpose, he led his army 
down into a plain near Stirling, called the Park, near 
which, and befeath it, the English army must needs 
pass through a boggy country, broken with water- 
courses, while the Scots occupied hard dry ground. 
He then caused all the ground upon the front of his 
line of battle, where cavalry were likely to act, to be 
dug full of holes, about as deep as a man’s knee. 
They were filled with light brushwood, and the turf 
was laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain field, 
while in reality’ itwas all full of these pits as a 
honeycomb is of holes. He also, it is said, caused 
steel spikes, called calthrops, to be scattered up and 
down in the plain, where the English cavalry were 
most likely to advance, trusting in that manner to 
lame and destroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line 
stretched north and south. On the 
south, it was terminated by the banks 
of the brook called Bannockburn, which are so rocky 


r 
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that no troops could attack them there. On the 
left, the Scottish line extended near to the town of 
Stirling. Bruce reviewed his troops very carefully ; 
all the useless servants, drivers of carts, and such 
like, of whom there were very many, he ordered to go 
behind a height, afterwards, in memory of the event, 
called the Gillies’ Hill, that is, the Berens Hill. 


He then spoke to the ‘soldiers, om ‘pressed his 
determination to gain-th ctory’ hy ~his life 
on the field of battle. © Helis sired that’ Pa hose who 
did not propose to - e last, should leave the 


field before the battle. began, and that none should 
remain except those who were determined to take 
the issue of victory or death, as God should send it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed 
in order, the King posted Randolph, ‘with a body of 
horse, near to the church of St. Nifiay’s, command- 
ing him to use the utmost diligenvé “P»Prevent any 
succours from being thrown into Stirling Castle. 
He then despatched James of Douglas, and Sir 
Robert Keith, the Mareschal of the Scottish army, 
in order that they might survey, as nearly as they 
could, the English force, which was now approaching 
from Falkirk. They returned with information, that 
the approach of that vast host was one of the most 
beautiful and terrible sights which could be seen,— 
that the whole country seemed covered with men-at- — 
arms on horse and foot,—that the number of standards, 
banners, and pennons (all flags of different kinds) 
made so gallant a show, that the bravest and most 
numerous host in Christendom might be alarmed 
to see King Edward moving against them. 

It was upon the 23rd of June (1314) the King 
of Scotland heard the news, that the English army 
were approaching Stirling. He drew out his army, 
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therefore, in the order which he had before resolved 
on. After a short time, Bruce, who was looking out 
anxiously for the enemy, saw a body of English 
cavalry trying to get into Stirling from the eastward. 
This was the Lord Clifford, who, with a chosen body 
of eight hundred horse, had been detached to relieve 
the castle. , =» 

$< See “Randolph,” said ythe King to his nephew, 
“there i$ga rose fallen:ffom your chaplet.” By 
this he meant, that Rand ph had lost Randolph 
some honour by suffering. the enemy to 4nd Clifford. 
pass where he had bee sained to hinder them. 
Randolph made no reply, ‘stt rushed against Clifford 
with little more than half his number. The Scots 
were on foot. The English turned to charge them 
with their lances, and Randolph drew up his men 
in close ordé# to receive the onset. He seemed to 
. be in so mit h “danger, that Douglas asked leave of 
the King to go and assist him. The King refused 
him permission. 

‘Let Randolph,” he said, “‘redeem his own fault; 
I cannot break the order of battle for his sake.” Still 
the danger appeared greater, and the English horse 
seemed entirely to encompass the small handful of 
Scottish infantry. ‘‘So please you,” said Douglas 
to the King, ‘‘my heart will not suffer me to stand 
idle and see Randolph perish—I must go to his 
assistance.” He rode off accordingly; but long 
before they had reached the place of combat, they 
saw the English horses galloping off, many with 
empty saddles. 

‘‘ Halt!” said Douglas to his men, ‘‘ Randolph has 
gained the day; since we were not soon enough to 
help him in the battle, do not let us lessen his glory by 
approaching the field.” Now, that was nobly done; 
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especially as Douglas and Randolph were always 
contending which should rise highest in the good 
opinion of the King and the nation. 

The van of the English army now came in sight, 
and a number of their bravest knights drew near to 
see what the Scots were doing. They saw King 
Robert dressed in his armour, and distinguished by 
a gold crown, which he wore over his helmet. He 
was not mounted on his great war-horse, because he 
did not expect to fight that evening. But he rode on 
a little pony up and down the ranks of his army, 
putting his men in order, and carried in his hand 
a sort of battle-axe made of steel. When the King 
saw the English horsemen draw near, he advanced 
a little before his own men, that he might look at 
them more nearly. 

There was a knight among the English, called Sir 
Henry de Bohun, who thought this would be a good 
Bruce and Opportunity to gain great fame to himself, 
de Bohun. and put an end to the war, by killing 
King Robert. The King being poorly mounted, and 
having no lance, Bohun galloped on him suddenly 
and furiously, thinking, with his long spear, and his 
tall powerful horse, easily to bear him down to the 
ground. King Robert saw him, and _ permitted 
him to come very near, then suddenly turned his 
pony a little to one side, so that Sir Henry missed 
him with the lance-point, and was in the act of 
being carried past him by the cageer of his horse. 

But as he passed, King Robert rose up in his 
stirrups, and struck Sir Henry on the head with his 
battle-axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to pieces 
his iron helmet as if it had been a nut-shell, and 
hurled him from his saddle. He was dead before 
he reached the ground. This gallant action was 
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blamed by the Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce 
ought not to have exposed himself to so much danger 
when the safety of the whole army depended on him. 
The King only kept looking at his weapon, which 
was injured by the force of the blow, and said, ‘I 
have broken my good battle-axe.” 

The next morning, being the 24th June, at break 
of day, the battle began in terrible earnest. The 
English as they advanced saw the Scots The Battle 
getting into line. The Abbot of Inch- ‘loses. 
affray walked through their ranks barefooted, and 
exhorted them to fight for their freedom. They 
kneeled down as he passed, and prayed to Heaven 
for victory. King Edward, who saw this, called out, 
‘“They kneel down—they are asking forgiveness.” 
—‘‘ Yes,” said a celebrated English baron, called 
Ingelram de Umphraville, ‘“‘but they ask it from 
God, not from us—these men will conquer, or die 
upon the field.” 

The English King ordered his men to begin the 
battle. The archers then bent their bows, and began 
to shoot so closely together, that the 
arrows fell like flakes of snow on a 
Christmas day. They killed many of the Scots, and 
might, as at Falkirk and other places, have decided 
the victory; but Bruce, as I told you before, was 
prepared for them. He had in readiness a body of 
men-at-arms, well mounted, who rode at full gallop 
among the archers, and as they had no weapons save 
their bows and arrows, which they could not use when 
they were attacked hand to hand, they were cut down 
in great numbers by the Scottish horsemen, and 
thrown into total confusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to sup- 
port their archers, and to attack the Scottish line. 


The Archers. 
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But coming over the ground which was dug full of 
pits, the horses fell into these holes, and the riders 
Rout of lay tumbling about, without any means of 
English defence, and unable to rise, from the weight 
Cavalry. Of their armour. The Englishmen began 
to fall into general disorder; and the Scottish King, 
bringing up more of his forces, attacked and pressed 
them still more closely. Saag 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately main- 
tained on both sides, an event happened which 
decided the victory. The servants and attendants 
on the Scottish camp had, as I told you, been sent 
behind the army to a place afterwards called the 
Gillies’ Hill. But when they saw that their masters 
were likely to gain the day, they rushed from their 
place of concealment with such weapons as they 
could get, that they might have their share in the 
victory and in the spoil. The English, seeing them 
come suddenly over the hill, mistook this disorderly 
rabble for a new army coming up to sustain the 
Scots, and, losing all heart, began to shift every man 
for himself. 

Edward himself left the field as fast as he could 
ride. A valiant knight, Sir Giles de Argentine, 
much renowned in the wars of Palestine, attended the 
King till he got him out of the press of the combat. 
But he would retreat no farther. ‘It is not my 
custom,” he said, ‘‘to fly.” With that he took leave 
of the King, set spurs to his horse, and calling out 
his war-cry of Argentine! Argentine! he rushed into 
the thickest of the Scottish ranks, and was killed. 

The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, 
fighting valiantly. The Scots would have saved him, 
but as he had not put on his armorial bearings, they 
did not know him, and he was cut to pieces. 
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Edward first fled to Stirling Castle, and entreated 
admittance; but Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, 
reminded the fugitive sovereign that he  riight of 
was obliged to surrender the castle next Edward. 
day, so Edward was fain to fly through the Tor- 
wood, closely pursued by Douglas with a body of 
cavalry. An odd circumstance happened during 
the chase, which showed how loosely some of the 
Scottish barons of that day held their political 
opinions. As Douglas was riding furiously after 
Edward, he met a Scottish knight, Sir Laurence 
Abernethy, with twenty horse. Sir Laurence had 
hitherto owned the English interest, and was bringing 
this band of followers to serve King Edward’s army. 
But learning from Douglas that the English King 
was entirely defeated, he changed sides on the spot 
and was easily prevailed upon to join Douglas in 
pursuing the unfortunate Edward, with the very 
followers whom he had been leading to join his 
standard. 

Douglas and Abernethy continued the chase, not 
giving King Edward time to alight from horseback 
even for an instant, and followed him as far as 
Dunbar, where the English had still a friend, in the 
governor, Patrick, Earl of March. The earl received 
Edward in his forlorn condition, and furnished him 
with a fishing skiff, or small ship, in which he escaped 
to England, having entirely lost his fine army, and a 
great number of his bravest nobles. 

The English never before or afterwards, whether in 
France or Scotland, lost so dreadful a battle as that of 
Bannockburn, nor did the Scots ever gain one of the 
same importance. Many of the best and bravest of 
the English nobility and gentry, as I have said, lay 
dead on the field; a great many more were made 
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prisoners; and the whole of King Edward’s immense 
army was dispersed or destroyed. 

The English, after this great defeat, were no longer 
in a condition to support their pretensions to be 
masters of Scotland, or to continue, as they had done 
for nearly twenty years, to send armies into that 
country to overcome it. On the contrary, they be- 
came for a time scarce able to defend their own 
frontiers against King Robert and his soldiers. 

There were several battles fought within England 
itself, in which the Englisif had greatly the worst. 
After One of these took place near Mitton, in 
Bannockburn. Yorkshire. So many priests took part 
in the fight that the Scots called it the Chapter of 
Mitton,—a meeting of the clergymen belonging toa 
cathedral being called a Chapter. There was a great 
slaughter in and after the action. The Scots laid 
waste the country of England as far as the gates of 
York, and enjoyed a considerable superiority over 
their ancient enemies, who had so lately threatened 
to make them subjects of England. 

Thus did Robert Bruce arise from the condition of 
an exile, hunted with blood-hounds like a stag or 
beast of prey, to the rank of an independent sovereign, 
universally acknowledged to be one of the wisest and 
bravest kings who then lived. The nation of Scot- 
land was also raised once more from the situation of 
a distressed and conquered province to that of a free 
and independent state, governed by its own laws, and 
subject to its own princes; and although the country 
was, after the Bruce’s death, often subjected to great 
loss and distress, both by the hostility of the Eng- 
lish, and by the unhappy civil wars among the Scots 
themselves, yet they never afterwards lost the freedom 
for which Wallace had laid down his life, and which 
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King Robert had recovered, not less by his wisdom 
than by his weapons. And therefore most just it is, 
that while the country of Scotland retains any recol- 
lection of its history, the memory of those brave 
warriors and faithful patriots should be remembered 
with honour and gratitude. 

[Bruce died in 1329. ‘He had lived long enough 
to complete his great task, for the year previous he 
had compelled the English to renounce The Treaty of 
all pretensions to the sovereignty of Northampton. 
Scotland. The treaty by which this was settled is 
known as the Treaty of Northampton.] 


CHAPTER VII 


The Government of Scotland 


In Scotland, and through most countries of Europe, 
the principles of freedom were protected by the feudal 
system, which was now universally introduced. You 
recollect that the king, according to that system, 
bestowed large estates upon the nobles and great 
barons, who were called vassals, for the fiefs, or 
possessions, which they thus received from the king, 
and were obliged to follow him when he summoned 
them to battle, and to attend upon his Great Council, 
in which all matters concerning the affairs The Great 
of the kingdom were considered, and re- Council. 
solved upon. It was in this great council, now called 
a Parliament, that the laws of the kingdom were 
resolved upon, or altered, at the pleasure, not of 
the king alone, nor of the council alone, but as 
both the king and council should agree together. I 
must now tell you particularly how this great council 
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was composed, and who had the privilege of sitting 
there. 

At first, there is no doubt that every vassal who 
held lands directly of the Crown had this privilege; 
and a baron, or royal vassal, not only had the right, 
but was obliged, to attend the great council of the 
kingdom. Accordingly, all the great nobility usually 
came on the king’s summons; but then it was very 
inconvenient and expensive for mén of smaller estates 
to be making long journeys to the Parliament, and 
remaining, perhaps, for many days or weeks, absent 
from their own families and ‘their own business. 
Besides, if all the royal vassals, or freeholders, as 
they began to be called, had chosen to attend, the 
number of the assembly would have been far too 
_ great for any purpose of deliberation—it would not 
have been possible to find a room large enough to 
hold such a meeting, nor could anyone have spoken 
so as to have made himself ieee ood by such an 
immense multitude. 

From this it happened, that, instead of attending all 
of them in their own persons, the lesser barons (as the 
smaller freeholders were called, to distinguish them 
from the great nobles) assembled in their different 
districts, or shires, as the divisions of the country are | 
termed, and there made choice of one or two of the 
wisest and most experienced of their number to attend 
the Parliament, or great council, in the name, and to 
take care of the interest, of the whole body. Thus, 
the Crown vassals who attended upon and composed 
the Parliament, or the National Council of Scotland, 
came to consist of two different bodies; namely, 
the peers, or great nobility, whom the king especially 
summoned, and such of the lesser barons as were sent 
to represent the Crown vassals in the different shires 
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or counties of Scotland. But besides these two 
different classes, the great council also contained the 
representatives of the clergy, and of the boroughs, or 
considerable towns. 

In the times of the Roman Catholic. religion, the 
churchmen exercised very great power and authority 
in every kingdom of Europe, and omitted Church and 
no opportunity by which their importance State. 
could be magnified. It is therefore not wonderful 
that the chief men of the clergy, such as the bishops, 
and those abbots of the great abbeys who were called 
mitred abbots, from their being entitled to wear 
mitres, like bishops, should have obtained seats 
in Parliament. They were admitted there for the 
purpose of looking after the affairs of the Church, 
and ranked along with the peers or nobles. 

It remains to mention the boroughs. You must 
know, that in order to increase the commerce and 
industry of the country, and also to establish some 
balance against the immense power of the great 
lords, the Kings of Scotland, from an early period, 
had been in the use of granting considerable privi- 
leges to many of the towns in their dominions, 
which, in consequence of the charters which they ob- 
tained from the Crown, were termed royal boroughs. 
The citizens of these boroughs had the privilege of 
electing their own magistrates, and had 11. owns, 
considerable revenues, some from lands 
conferred on them by the king, others from tolls 
and taxes upon commodities brought into the town. 
These revenues were laid out by the magistrates 
(usually called the provost and bailies) for the use 
of the town. The same magistrates, in those war- 
like days, led out the burghers, or townsmen, to 
battle, either in defence of the town’s lands and 
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privileges, which were often attacked by the great 
lords and barons in their neighbourhood, or for the 
purpose of fighting against the English. 

The burghers were all well trained to arms, and 
were obliged to attend the king’s army, or host, 
whenever they were summoned to do so. They were 
also bound to defend the town itself. This was called 
keeping watch and ward. Besides other privileges, 
the boroughs had the very important right of sending 
representatives or commissioners, who sat in Parlia- 
ment, to look after the interests of the towns which 
they represented, as well as to assist in the general 
affairs of the nation. 

So far as we have gone, the Scottish Parliament 
entirely resembled the English in the nature of its 
constitution. But there was this very material dif- 
ference in the mode of transacting business, that 
in England, the peers, or great nobility, with the 
bishops and great abbots, sat, deliberated, and voted 
in a body by themselves, which was called the House 
of Lords, or of Peers; and the representatives of the 
counties, or shires, together with those of the bor- 
oughs, occupied a different place of meeting, and 
Lords and were called the Lower House, or House of 
Commons. Commons. In Scotland, on the contrary, 
the nobles, prelates, representatives for the shires, 
and delegates for the boroughs all sat in the same 
apartment, and debated and voted as members of 
the same assembly. 

You now have some idea of the nature of the 
Parliament, or grand council of the nation, and of 
the various classes of persons who had a right to 
sit there. I am next to tell you, that they were 
summoned together and dismissed by the king’s 
orders; and that all business belonging to the 
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nation was transacted by their advice and opinion. 
Whatever measures they proposed passed into laws 
on receiving the consent of the king, which was 
intimated by touching with the sceptre the bills 
that were passed by the Parliament. Thus you see 
that the laws by which the country was governed 
were, in a great measure, of the people’s own mak- 
ing, being agreed to by their representatives in 
Parliament. When, in particular, it was necessary 
to raise money for any public purpose, there was a 
necessity for obtaining the consent of Parliament, 
both as to the amount of the sum, and the manner 
in which it was to be collected; so that the king 
could not raise any money from the subjects with- 
out the approbation of his grand council. 

It may be said, in general, of the Scotch laws, 
that they were as wisely adapted for the purpose 
of government as those of any state in Europe, at 
that early period; nay, more, that they exhibit the 
strongest marks of foresight and sagacity. But it 
was the great misfortune of Scotland that the good 
laws which the kings and Parliaments agreed upon, 
were not carried steadily into execution, but, on the 
contrary, were broken through and neglected, just 
as if they had not existed at all. I will endeavour 
to explain some of the causes of this negligence. 

The principal evil was the great power of the 
nobility, which was such as to place them almost 
beyond the control of the king’s authority. The 
chief noblemen had obtained the right of adminis- 
tering justice each upon his own estate; and there- 
fore the whole power of detecting, trying, and 
punishing crimes, rested in the first place with 
those great men. Now, most of those great lords 
were much more interested in maintaining their own 
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authority, and extending their own power, within 
the provinces which they occupied, than in promo- 
ting general good order and tranquillity through- 
out the country at large. They were almost con- 
stantly engaged in quarrels with each other, and 
often with the king himself. Sometimes they fought 
amongst themselves, sometimes they united together 
against the sovereign. On all occasions they were 
disposed for war rather than peace, and therefore 
took little care to punish the criminals who offended 
against public order. Instead of bringing to trial 
the persons who committed murder, robbery, and 
other violent actions, they often protected them, and 
enlisted them in their own immediate service; and 
frequently, from revenge or ambition, were actually 
the private encouragers of the mischief which these 
men perpetrated. 

The judges named by the king, and acting under 
his authority, had a right indeed to apprehend and 
to punish such offenders against the public peace 
when they could get hold of them; but then it was 
very difficult to seize upon the persons accused of 
such acts of violence, when the powerful lords in 
whose territory they lived were disposed to assist 
them in concealing themselves or making their 
escape. And even when the king’s courts were 
able to seize such culprits, there was a law which 
permitted the lord on whose territory the crime 
had been committed, to demand that the accused 
persons should be delivered up to him, to be tried 
in his own court. 

A nobleman or baron making such a demand 
was, indeed, obliged to give security that he would 
execute justice on the persons within a certain reason- 
able time. But such was the weakness of the royal 
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government, and such the great power of the nobility, 
and the barons of high rank, that if they once got 
the person accused into their own hand, they might 
easily contrive either to let him escape, or to have 
him acquitted after a mock trial. Thus, it was 
always difficult, and often impossible, to put in 
execution the good laws which were made in the 
Scottish Parliament, on account of the great power 
possessed by the nobles, who, in order to preserve 
and extend their own authority, threw all manner of 
interruption in the way of public justice. 

'Each of these nobles within the country which 
was subject to him, more resembled a king himself 
than a subject of the monarch of Scotland; and, 
in one or two instances, we shall see that some of 
them became so powerful as to threaten to dispos- 
sess the king of his throne and dominions. The 
very smallest of them often made war on each 
other without the king’s consent, and thus there 
was. a universal scene of disorder and 
bloodshed through the whole country. 
These disorders seemed to be rendered perpetual, 
by a custom which was called by the name of deadly 
feud. 

When two men of different families quarrelled, 
and the one injured or slew the other, the relatives 
of the deceased, or wronged person, knowing that 
the laws could afford them no redress, set about 
obtaining revenge by putting to death some relation 
of the individual who had done the injury, without 
regarding how innocent the subject of their vengeance 
might have been of the original cause of offence. 
Then the others, in their turn, endeavoured to exe- 
cute a similar revenge upon someone of the family 
who had first received the injury; and thus the 
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quarrel was carried on from father to son, and often 
lasted betwixt families that were neighbours and 
ought to have been good friends, for several gene- 
rations, during which time they were said to be at 
deadly feud with each other. : 

From the want of due exercise of the laws, and 
from the revengeful disposition which led to such 
Results of long and fatal quarrels, the greatest dis- 
lawlessness. tresses ensued to the country. | When, for 
example, the Kings of Scotland assembled their 
armies, in order to fight against the English, who 
were then the public enemy, they could bring together 
indeed a number of brave nobles, with their followers, 
but there always was great difficulty, and sometimes an 
absolute impossibility, of making them act together; 
each chief being jealous of his own authority, and 
many of them engaged in personal quarrels, either 
of their own making, or such as existed in conse- 
quence of this fatal and cruel custom of deadly feud, 
which, having been originally perhaps some quarrel 
of little importance, had become inveterate by the 
cruelties and crimes which had been committed on 
both sides, and was handed down from father to son. 

It is true, that under a wise and vigorous prince, 
like Robert the Bruce, those powerful barons were 
overawed by his wisdom and authority; but we shall 
see too often, that when kings and generals of in- 
ferior capacity were at their head, their quarrels 
amongst themselves often subjected them to defeat 
and to disgrace. And this accounts for a fact which 
we shall often have occasion to notice, that when the 
Scots engaged in great battles with large armies, in 
which, of course, many of those proud independent . 
nobles were assembled, they were frequently de-_ 
feated by the English; whereas, when they fought 
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in smaller bodies with the same enemy, they were 
much more often victorious over them; because at 
such times the Scots were agreed among themselves, 
and obeyed the commands of one leader, without 
pretending to dispute his authority. 

These causes of private crimes and public defeat 
subsisted even in the midland counties of Scot- 
land, such,as the three Lothians, Fifeshire, and 
other provinces, where the king generally resided, 
and where he necessarily possessed most power to 
maintain his own authority and enforce the execu- 
tion of the laws. But there were two great divi- 
sions of the country, the Highlands namely, and 
the Borders, which were so much The Highlands 
wilder and more barbarous than the 24 the Borders. 
others, that they might be said to be altogether 
without law; and although they were nominally 
subjected to the King of Scotland, yet when he 
desired to execute any justice in either of those 
great districts, he could not do so otherwise than by 
marching there in person, at the head of a strong 
body of forces, and seizing upon the offenders, and 
putting them to death with little or no form of trial. 
Such a rough course of justice, perhaps, made these 
disorderly countries quiet for a short time, but it 
rendered them still more averse to the royal govern- 
ment in their hearts, and disposed on the slightest 
occasion to break out, either into disorders amongst 
themselves, or into open rebellion. 

Some of the most powerful of the Highland chiefs 
set themselves up as independent sovereigns. Such 
were the famous Lords of the Isles, 
called MacDonald, to whom the 
islands called the Hebrides, lying on the north-west 
of Scotland, might be said to belong in property. 
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These petty sovereigns made alliances with the 
English in their own name. They took the part 
of Robert the Bruce in the wars, and joined him 
with their forces. We shall find that, after his time, 
they gave great disturbance to Scotland. The Lords 
of Lorn, MacDougals by name, were also extremely 
powerful; and you have seen that they were able to 
give battle to Bruce, and to defeat him, and place 
him in the greatest jeopardy. He revenged himself 
afterwards by driving John of: Lorn out of the country, 
and by giving great part of his possessions to his 
own nephew, Sir Colin Campbell, who became the 
first of the great family of Argyll, which afterwards 
enjoyed such power in the Highlands. ~ 

The Border counties were in a state little more 
favourable to a quiet or peaceful government. In 
some respects the inhabitants of the 
counties of Scotland lying opposite to 
England greatly resembled the Highlanders, and 
particularly in their being, like them, divided into 
clans, and having chiefs, whom they obeyed in 
preference to the king, or the offfcers whom he 
placed among them. How clanship came to prevail 
in the Highlands and Borders, and not in the pro- 
vinces which separated them from each other, it is 
not easy to conjecture, but the fact was®so. The 
Borders are not, indeed, so mountainous and. in- 
accessible a country as the Highlands; but they also 
are full of hills, especially on the more western part 
of the frontier, and were in early times covered with 
forests, and divided by small rivers and morasses into 
dales and valleys, where the different clans lived, 
making war sometimes on the English, sometimes 
on each other, and sometimes on the more civilized 
country which lay behind them. 
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But though the Borderers resembled the High- 
landers in their mode of government and habits of 
plundering, and, as it may be truly added, in their 
disobedience to the general government of Scotland, 
yet they differed in many particulars. The High- 
landers fought always on foot, the Borderers were all 
horsemen. The Borderers spoke the same language 
with the Lowla/nders, wore the same sort of dress, and 
carried the same arms. Being accustomed to fight 
against the English, they were also much _ better 
disciplined than the Highlanders. But in point of 
obedience to the Scottish government, they were not 
much different from the clans of the north. 

Military officers, called Wardens, were appoinicd 
along the Borders, to keep these unruly people in 
order; but as these wardens were generally yyasdens 
themselves chiefs of clans, they did not do of the 
much to mend the evil. Robert the Bruce M#*h°* 
committed great part of the charge of the Borders to 
the good Lord James of Douglas, who fulfi!'ed his 
trust with great fidelity. But the power which the 
family of Douglas thus acquired, proved afterwards, 
in the hands of his successors, very dangerous to the 
Crown of Scotland. 


a, 


CHAPTER VIII 


David II, 1329-1371—Znglish King: Edward IlI, 1327-1377 


[David the Second was only four years old at 
his father’s death, and Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
was appointed Regent. Trouble with England 
began immediately. By the Treaty of Northamp- 
ton, certain noblemen who had been disinherited 
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by Bruce were to regain their estates. Randolph, 
knowing that those men were English in their 
sympathies, refused to carry out this part of the 
bargain. He had as an excuse the fact that the | 
English King had received at his court Edward 
Baliol, son of John Baliol and Pretender to the 
crown. 

With the connivance of King Edward, Baliol 
invaded Scotland. Randolph, while preparing to 
oppose him, died at Musselburgh. The new Regent, 
the Earl of Mar, made a poor substitute. He was 
Dupplin Moor, defeated and slain at Dupplin Moor 
1332. by Baliol, who thereafter proclaimed 
himself king, acknowledging Edward of England 
as his lord and master. The Scots replied by ap- 
pointing a third Regent, Sir Andrew Murray of Both- 
well, Randolph’s son. He soon showed himself 
worthy of his father by defeating Baliol at Annan 
and driving him from the kingdom. 

Open war with England followed. Murray was 
captured in an engagement, and the regency devolved 
upon Sir Archibald Douglas. Leading an army 
to the relief of Berwick, which was being besieged 
by King Edward, Douglas risked an attack upon 
Halidon Hill, the English, who were strongly posted 
1333- on Halidon Hill. English archery 
threw the Scots into confusion, and a defeat followed 
that almost gave England revenge for Bannockburn. 
The Regent, six earls, and many other notable men 
were slain. 

Baliol was now reinstated as Edward’s vassal 
king of Scotland. But the Scots were not conquered. 
Sir Andrew Murray, returning from captivity, im- 
mediately rose in arms and drove Baliol over the 
Border. The English King thereupon invaded the 
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country with a great force and reasserted his over- 
lordship. While he remained the Scots seemed sub- 
jected, but no sooner was he gone than they rose 
again, and Edward had to begin his work anew. 
This happened several times, and always with the 
same result. No sooner did the English King 
withdraw himself than all his work was challenged. 
The days of Douglas and Randolph repeated them- 
selves in heroic exploits: castle after castle was 
retaken, and the stigma of conquest gradually re- 
moved. 

How the story might have ended had Edward 
given all his energies and resources to the task of 
subduing Scotland, it is hard to say. But he had 
yet another ambition. In 1337 he pings that 
proclaimed himself King ot France. helped to save 
Thenceforth the freedom of Scotland S°°#"* 
was secure. For the next hundred years and 
more, England was drained of its strength by 
wars with France. Its population and wealth were 
at the same time reduced by a series of deadly visi- 
tations of a pestilence known as the Black Death. 
Following those years came the Wars of the Roses, 
which lasted for thirty years and kept the nobility 
of England fully employed in a process of mutual 
extirpation. After that came the Tudor sovereigns, 
who generally recognized that their best wisdom 
lay in the preservation of peace, for the sake of 
restoring prosperity to their people. And at the 
end of the Tudor period came the peaceful Union 
of the Crowns. 

But after the English Hundred Years’ War with 
France began, though Scotland, by looking to its 
own interests, might have enjoyed a long spell of 
peace and happiness, hatred of England and a 
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friendly alliance with France led her kings to main- 
tain a state of intermittent war. 

David, who had been sent to France during the 
perils of the various regencies, now returned and 
took his position as king. The first notable thing 
he did was to renew the war, in the interests of 
France. King Edward was at the time engaged 
in the siege of Calais, but his northern barons en- 
Neville’s Cross, Countered the Scots at Neville’s Cross, 
1346. near Durham. David was defeated 
and captured. Thereafter, under the regency of 
Robert the Steward, the country enjoyed compara-+ 
tive peace, and began to recover its lost strength. 
At length, after a captivity of eleven years, David 
‘was ransomed and restored. 

He did nothing to justify any rejoicing at this. 
His country was very poor, and his enormous ransom 
proved in itself an intolerable drain; yet he lived 
extravagantly. Against his mismanagement the 
house of Douglas rose in rebellion. The insurrec- 
tion was suppressed, but David did not take the 
lesson to heart. He continued his extravagance, 
and, feeling the need of money, made secret over- 
tures to Edward, promising to make him his successor 
on condition of being relieved from his ransom. 
Parliament, when David mentioned the matter, an- 
swered in such a tone that he dared proceed no 
further. His unworthy reign ended with his death 


in 1371.] 
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‘ CHAPTER IX 


The First Stewart King: Robert II, 1371-1390— 
English Kings: Edward III, 1327-1377; Richard II, 1377-1399 


As David the Second died childless, the male line 
of his father, the great Robert Bruce, was at an end. 
But the attachment of the Scottish nation naturally 
turned to the family of that heroic prince, and they 
resolved to confer the crown on a grandson of his by 
the mother’s side. Marjory, the daughter of Robert 
Bruce, had married Walter, the Lord The First of 
High Steward of Scotland, and the sixth the Stewarts. 
of his family who had enjoyed that high dignity, in 
consequence of possessing which the family had 
acquired the surname of Stewart. This Walter 
Stewart, with his wife Marjory, were ancestors of that 
long line of Stewarts who afterwards ruled Scotland, 
and came at length to be Kings of England also. 
The last King of the Stewart family lost his kingdoms 
at the great national Revolution in 1688, and his son 
and grandsons died in exile. 

Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who married 
Bruce’s daughter, was a gallant man, and fought 
bravely at Bannockburn, where he had a high 
command. But he died young, and much regretted. 
Robert Stewart, his son by Marjory Bruce, grandson, 
of course, of King Robert, was the person now called 
to the throne. He was a good and kind-tempered 
prince. When young he had been a brave soldier; 
but he was now fifty-five years old, and subject to a 
violent inflammation in his eyes, which rendered them 
as red as blood. From these causes he lived a good 
deal retired, and was not active enough to be at the head 
of a fierce and unmanageable nation like the Scots. 
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Robert Stewart’s ascent to the throne was not un- 
opposed, for it was claimed by a formidable com- 
petitor. This was William, Earl of Douglas. That 
family, in which so many great men had arisen, 
was now come to a great pitch of power and pros- 
perity, and possessed almost a sovereign authority 
in the southern parts of Scotland. The Earl of 
Douglas was on the present occasion induced to 
depart from his claim, upon his son being married 
to Euphemia, the daughter of Robert II. Stewart 
therefore was crowned without further opposition. 
But the extreme power of the Douglases, which 
raised them almost to a level with the crown, was 
afterwards the occasion of great national commotion 
and distress. 

There were not many things of moment in the 
history of Robert II. But the wars with England 
were less frequent, and the Scots had learned a better 
way of conducting them. The following instances 
may be selected. 

In 1385, the French, finding themselves hard 
pressed by the English in their own country, resolved 
France and to send an army into Scotland, to assist 
Scotland. that) nation’ in» making “ware uponmerne 
English, and thus find work for the latter people 
at home. They sent, therefore, one thousand men- 
at-arms,—knights and squires, that is, in full armour; 
and as each of these had four or five soldiers under 
him, the whole force was very considerable. They 
sent also twelve hundred suits of complete armour 
to the Scots, with a large sum of money, to assist 
them to make war. This great force was commanded 
by John de Vienne, High-Admiral of France, a brave 
and distinguished general. 

In the meantime, the King of England, Richard II, 
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summoned together, on his side, a larger army 
perhaps than any King of England had ever before 
commanded, and moved towards the Scottish Border. 
The Scots also assembled large forces, and the 
French general expected there would be a great 
pitched battle. He said to the Scottish nobles: ‘‘ You 
have always said that if you had some hundreds 
of French men-at-arms to help you, you would give 
battle to the English. Now, here we are to give you 
aid.—Let us give battle.” 

The Scottish nobles answered that they would not 
run so great a hazard as risk the fate of the country 
in one battle; and one of them, probably Douglas, 
conveyed John de Vienne to a narrow pass, where, 
unseen themselves, they might see the army of 
England march through. The Scot made the 
admiral remark at the great multitude of archers, the 
number and high discipline of the English men-at- 
arms, and then asked the Frenchman, as a soldier, 
whether he could advise the Scots to oppose these 
clouds of archers with a few ill-trained Highland 
bowmen, or encounter with their small trotting nags 
the onset of the brilliant chivalry of England. 

The Admiral de Vienne could not but own that 
the risk was too unequal. ‘‘ But yet, if you do not 
fight,” he said, ‘‘what do you mean to do? If you 
do not oppose this great force, the English will 
destroy your country.” 

‘Let them do their worst,” said Douglas, smiling; 
‘they will find but little to destroy. Our people are 
all retired into woods, hills, and morasses, and have 
driven off their cattle, which is their only property, 
along with them. The English will find nothing 
either to take away or to eat. The houses of the 


gentlemen are small towers, with thick walls, which 
(B 882) 7 
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even fire will not destroy; as for the common people, 
they dwell in mere huts, and if the English choose to 
burn them, a few trees from the wood is all that is 
necessary to build them up again.” 

‘But what will you do with your army if you do 
not fight?” said the Frenchman; ‘‘and how will your 
people endure the distress, and famine, and plunder, 
which must be the consequences of the invasion?” 

“You shall see that our army will not lie idle,” 
said Douglas; ‘‘and as for our Scottish people, they 
will endure pillage, and they will endure famine, 
and every other extremity of war; but they will not 
endure an English master.” 

The event showed the truth of what Douglas had 
said. The great army of England entered Scotland 
on the eastern side of the frontier, and marched 
on, much embarrassed and distressed for want of 
provisions, laying waste the villages and what pro- 
perty they found, but finding very little to destroy, 
and nothing to subsist upon. On the contrary, no 
Scottish Sooner did the Scottish nobles learn that the 
Strategy. English were fairly engaged in Scotland, 
than with a numerous army, consisting chiefly of 
light cavalry, like that led by Douglas and Randolph 
in 1327, they burst into the western counties of 
England, where they gained more spoil, and did 
more damage, in the course of a day or two’s march, 
than the English could have done in Scotland, had 
they burned the whole country from the Border to 
Aberdeen. 

It was from prudence, not from want of courage, 
that the Scots avoided great battles with the English. 
They readily engaged in smaller actions, when they 
fought with the utmost valour on both sides, till, as 
an old historian expresses it, sword and lance could 
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endure no longer, and then they would part from each 
other, saying, ‘‘Good day; and thanks for the sport 
you have shown”. A very remarkable instance of 
such a desperate battle occurred in the year 1388. 

The Scottish nobles had determined upon an 
invasion of England on a large scale, and had 
assembled a great army for that PUrpose** “tavasion of 
but learning that the people of Northum- England. 
berland were raising an army on the eastern frontier, 
they resolved to limit their incursion to that which 
might be achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a 
chosen band of four or five thousand men. With this 
force he penetrated into the mountainous frontier of 
England, where an assault was least expected, and 
issuing forth near Newcastle, fell upon the flat and 
rich country around, slaying, plundering, burning, 
and loading his army with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English noble 
of great power, and with whom the Douglas had 
frequently had encounters, sent his two sons, Sir 
Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, to stop the progress 
of this invasion. Both were gallant knights; but the 
first, who, from his impetuosity, was called Hotspur, 
was one of the most distinguished warriors in Eng- 
land, as Douglas was in Scotland. The brothers 
threw themselves hastily into Newcastle, to defend 
that important town; and as Douglas, in an insult- 
ing manner, drew up his followers before the walls, 
they came out to skirmish with the Scots. Douglas 
and Henry Percy encountered personally; and it so 
chanced that Douglas in the struggle got possession 
of Hotspur’s spear, to the end of which was attached 
a small ornament of silk, embroidered with pearls, 
on which was represented a lion, the cognizance, as it 
is called, of the Percies. Douglas shook this trophy 
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aloft, and declared that he would carry it into Scot- 
land, and plant it on his castle of Dalkeith. 

‘‘That,” said Percy, ‘‘shalt thou never do. I will 
regain my lance ere thou canst get back into.Scot- 
land.” 

‘‘Then,” said Douglas, ‘‘come to seek it, and thou 
shalt find it before my tent.” 

The Scottish army, having completed the purpose 
of their expedition, began their retreat up the vale 
of the little river Reed, which afforded 
a tolerable road running north-westward 
towards their own frontier. They encamped at Otter- 
burn, about twenty miles from the Scottish border, on 
the 19th August, 1388. 

In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in 
the Scottish camp that the English host were coming 
upon them, and the moonlight showed the approach 
of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of men superior 
in number to that of Douglas. He had already 
crossed the Reed water, and was advancing towards 
the left flank of the Scottish army. Douglas, not 
choosing to receive the assault in that position, drew 
his men out of the camp, and, with a degree of 
military skill which could scarce have been expected 
when his forces were of such an_ undisciplined 
character, he altogether changed the position of 
the army, and presented his troops with their front 
to the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squadrons 
through the deserted camp, where there were none 
left but a few servants and stragglers of the army. 
The interruptions which the English troops met with, 
threw them a little into disorder, when the moon 
arising, showed them the Scottish army, which 
they had supposed to be retreating, drawn up in 


Otterburn. 
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complete order, and prepared to fight. The battle 
commenced with the greatest fury; for Percy and 
Douglas were the two most distinguished soldiers 
of their time, and each army trusted in the courage 
and talents of their commanders, whose names 
were shouted on either side. The Scots, who were 
outnumbered, were at length about to give way, when 
Douglas, their leader, caused his banner to advance, 
attended by his best men. He himself, shouting 
his war-cry of ‘‘ Douglas!” rushed forward, clearing 
his way with the blows of his battle-axe, and breaking 
into the very thickest of the enemy. He fell, at 
length, under three mortal wounds. Had his death 
been observed by the enemy, the event would prob- 
ably have decided the battle against the Scots; 
but the English only knew that some brave man- 
at-arms had fallen. Meantime the other Scottish 
nobles pressed forward, and found their general dying 
among several of his faithful esquires and pages, who 
lay slain around. A stout priest, called William 
of North Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was 
protecting the body of his wounded patron with a 
long lance. 

‘“‘How fares it, cousin?” said Sinclair, the first 
Scottish knight who came up to the expiring 
leader. 

‘“‘Indifferently,” answered Douglas; ‘‘but blessed 
be God, my ancestors have died in fields of battle, 
not on down beds. I sink fast; but let them still cry 
my war-cry, and conceal my death from my followers. 
There was a tradition in our family that a dead 
Douglas should win a field, and I trust it will be this 
day accomplished.” 

The nobles did as he enjoined; they concealed 
the Earl’s body, and again rushed on to the battle, 
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shouting ‘Douglas! Douglas!” louder than before. 
The English were weakened by the loss of the brave 
Death and brothers, Henry and Ralph Percy, both of 
Victory. whom were made prisoners, fighting most 
gallantly, and almost no man of note amongst the 
English escaped death or captivity. Hence a Scottish 
poet has said of the name of Douglas, a 


‘Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field”. 


Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who obliged him for ransom to build a 
castle for him at Penoon in Ayrshire. The battle 
of Otterburn was disastrous to the leaders on both 
sides—Percy being made captive, and Douglas slain 
on the field. It has been the subject of many songs 
and poems, and the great historian Froissart says, 
that, one other action only excepted, it was the 
best fought battle of that warlike time. 

Robert II died at his castle of Dundonald in Kyle, 
after a short illness, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, on the roth April, 1390. His reign of nineteen 
years did not approach in glory to that of his maternal 
grandfather, Robert Bruce; but it was far more 
fortunate than that of David II. The claims of 
Baliol to the crown were not revived; and though the 
English made more than one incursion into Scotland, 
they were never able to retain long possession of 
the country. 
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CHAPTER X 


Robert III, 1390-1406 


The eldest son of Robert II was originally called 
John. But it was a popular remark that the kings 
named John, both of France and England, had been 
unfortunate, and the Scottish people were very partial 
to the name of Robert, from its having 
been borne by the great Bruce. John 
Stewart, therefore, on ascending the Scottish throne, 
changed his name to that of Robert III. 

The disturbances of the Highlands were one of 
the plagues of his reign. The losses which the Low 
Country had sustained by the English wars had 
weakened the districts next to the Highlands so 
much, that they became unable to repress the incur- 
sions of the mountaineers, who descended from their 
hills, took spoil, burned and destroyed, as if in the 
country of an enemy. 

It happened, fortunately perhaps for the Low- 
lands, that the wild Highlanders were as much 
addicted to quarrel with each other as with their 
Lowland neighbours. Two clans, or rather two 
leagues or confederacies, composed each of several 
separate clans, fell into such deadly feud with each 
other,’ as filled the whole neighbourhood with 
slaughter and discord. 

When this feud or quarrel could be no otherwise 
ended, it was resolved that the difference should be 
decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan 
Chattan against the same number of the Clan Kay; 
that the battle should take place on the North Inch 
of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, in part sur- 
rounded by the river Tay; and that it should be 


Superstition. 
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fought in presence of the King and his nobles. 
Now, there was a cruel policy in this arrangement; 
for it was to be supposed that all the best and leading 
men of each clan would desire to be among the thirty 
which were to fight for their honour, and it was no 
less to be expected that the battle would be very 
bloody and desperate. Thus, the probable event 
would be, that both clans, having lost very many 
of their best and bravest men, would be more easily 
managed in future. Such was probably the view 
of the King and his counsellors in permitting this 
desperate conflict, which, however, was much in the 
spirit of the times. 

The parties on each side were drawn out, armed 
with sword and target, axe and dagger, and stood 
The Battle looking on each other with fierce and 
of the Clans. savage aspects, when, just as the signal 
for fight was expected, the commander of the Clan 
Chattan perceived that one of his men, whose heart 
had failed him, had deserted his standard. There 
was no time to seek another man from the clan, so 
the chieftain, as his only resource, was obliged to 
offer a reward to anyone who would fight in the 
room of the fugitive. Perhaps you think it might 
be difficult to get a man, who, for a small hire, would 
undergo the perils of a battle which was likely to be 
so obstinate and deadly. But in that fighting age, 
men valued their lives lightly. One Henry Wynd, 
a citizen of Perth, and a saddler by trade, a little 
bandy-legged man, but of great strength and activity, 
and well accustomed to use the broadsword, offered 
himself, for half a French crown, to serve on the 
part of the Clan Chattan in the battle of that day. 

The signal was then given by sound of the royal 
trumpets, and of the great war-bagpipes of the 
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Highlanders, and the two parties fell on each other 
with the utmost fury; their natural ferocity of temper 
being excited by feudal hatred against the hostile 
clan, zeal for the honour of their own, and a con- 
sciousness that they were fighting in presence of the 
King and nobles of Scotland. As they fought with 
the two-handed sword and axe, the wounds they 
inflicted on each other were of a ghastly size and 
character. Heads were cloven asunder, limbs were 
lopped from the trunk. The meadow was soon 
drenched with blood, and covered with dead and 
wounded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, the chieftain 
of the Clan Chattan observed that Henry Wynd, 
after he had slain one of the clan Kay, drew aside, 
and did not seem willing to fight more. 

‘¢ How is this,” said he, ‘‘art thou afraid?” 

‘“‘Not I,” answered Henry; ‘‘but I have done 
enough of work for half-a-crown.” 

‘‘Forward and fight,” said the Highland chief; 
‘‘he that doth not grudge his day’s work, I will not 
stint him in his wages.” 

Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged 
into the conflict, and, by his excellence as a swords- 
man, contributed a great deal to the 
victory, which at length fell to the Clan 
Chattan. Ten of the victors, with Henry Wynd, 
whom the Highlanders called the Gow Chrom (that 
is, the crooked or bandy-legged smith, for he was 
both a smith and saddler, war-saddles being then 
made of steel), were left alive, but they were all 
wounded. Only one of the Clan Kay survived, and 
he was unhurt. But this single individual dared not 
oppose himself to eleven men, though all more or 
less injured, but, throwing himself into the Tay, 


Henry Wynd. 
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swam to the other side, and went off to carry to the 
Highlands the news of his clan’s defeat. It is said, 
he was so ill received by his kinsmen that he put 
himself to death. 

Some part of the above story is matter of tradi- 
tion, but the general fact is certain. Henry Wynd 
was rewarded to the Highland chieftain’s best abi- 
lities; but it was remarked, that, when the battle 
was over, he was not able to tell the name of the 
clan he had fought for, replying, when asked on 
which side he had been, that he was fighting for 
his own hand. Hence the proverb, ‘‘Every man 
for his own hand, as Henry Wynd fought”. 

[Robert the Third was gentle and charitable, but he 
had not the force of character which was required 
of a king in those days. Besides, he had been 
lamed in early youth by the kick of a horse; and this 
prevented him from engaging in war. Much more 
fit to rule was his brother, the Earl of Fife, and 
during the first eight years of his reign the King had 
given him almost full authority over the country. 
But now David, the son of Robert, was grown to 
manhood, and in 1398 the King transferred to him 
the power hitherto exercised by his uncle, creating 
The Duke of him at the same time Duke of Rothesay. 
Rothesay. § Perhaps by way of consolation the Earl 
of Fife was made Duke of Albany; but that ambitious 
noble was not one to be satisfied so easily, and thence- 
forth uncle and nephew were undisguised rivals and 
enemies. Rothesay, in spite of much capacity and a 
certain charm of character, was not fitted for the 
contest. He was most imprudent and led an unruly 
life, while Albany was a shrewd, strong politician. 

Thinking, perhaps, that the marriage of the prince 
might lead him to abandon a course of life that 
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was certain to be his undoing, the King and Queen 
sought him to choose a wife. The result was his 
betrothal to the daughter of the Earl of March; but 
when the Earl of Douglas offered a larger dowry, 
Rothesay married Azs daughter instead. Thus he 
made the Earl of March his enemy, and subsequently 
by his disrespectful treatment of his wife he embittered 
the house of Douglas against him. So little good 
did his marriage do him. 

At length the death of his mother deprived him 
of his chief support, and Albany succeeded in dis- 
placing him as Guardian of the Realm. Some time 
after, being determined to assert himself, he tried to 
seize the castle of St. Andrews. On the way he 
was captured and conducted to the strong castle 
of Falkland, belonging to Albany. Shortly after, 
the nation learnt that the Duke of Rothe- 
say was dead. There is no proof of 
murder, but nothing has ever removed the dark 
suspicion that immediately fell on Albany. That 
nobleman was now virtual master of the realm. 

The next event of importance was yet another 
blow to the old and gentle king. He had another 
son left to succeed him,—James, a boy in his twelfth 
year. On the plea of giving him a better education 
than Scotland could afford him, he resolved to send 
him to France. This was his public reason, but 
the general belief then was, and still is, that Robert 
feared for the safety of his second son after the sus- 
picious death of David. 

The greatest care was taken to ensure a safe voyage, 
but, off Flamborough Head, the vessel was captured, 
and James was sent to London. England and Scot- 
land were then at peace, but the outcome of this 
adventure helps us to understand what peace between 
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the two countries meant in those days. It was 
peace to-day, but it might be war to-morrow, and 
Henry IV, not desiring war, resolved to make James 
Capture of a hostage for the preservation of peace. 
Prince James. ‘‘] understand French well,” he said, 
‘‘and the prince will be as well educated at my court 
as at that of France.” Though this was said in jest, 
Henry acted so far in good faith that he gave James 
an excellent education. 

A few days after the news of his son’s captivity 
reached him, Robert the Third died, heart-broken. | 





CHAPTER XI 


James I a prisoner, 1406-1424—English Kings: Henry IV, 1399-1413; 
Henry V, 1413-1422; Henry VI, 1422-1461 


[While James continued a prisoner in England, 
Scotland was ruled, first by Albany, and then by his 
Period of SON Murdac. Albany died in 1420 after 
Regency. having been chief ruler of the country for 
over forty years. For other four years his son held 
his title and his power. 

The period is marked by three great events, — 
the burning of the first heretic in Scotland, the battle 
of Harlaw, and the founding of the first Scottish 
university. 

The first martyr for those principles that ultimately 
found expression in the Reformation was James 
Resby, an English priest. His crime was that he 
Burning of taught the doctrines of Wycliffe, which 
James Resby. attacked at once the papal and the 
feudal system. He was burned at Perth in 1407; but, 
as one writer says, ‘‘his embers kept heat in them till 
the age of the Reformation”. 
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The Battle of Harlaw was due to the ambition 
of Donald, Lord of the Isles, who sought to make 
himself master of all north of the Tay. Harlaw, 
Eighteen miles from Aberdeen he was *4!1- 
challenged by the Earl of Mar, and defeated in one of 
the bloodiest battles ever fought in Scotland. 


**The coronach’s! cried on Benachie, 
And doun the Don, and a’, 
And Hieland and Lawland may mournful be 
For the sair field of Harlaw.” 


The result of the battle was of great importance. 
Till that time the Western Isles had been almost 
independent, though Alexander III by his victory 
at Largs had reduced them to nominal vassalage. 
Bruce had made friends with the Lord of the Isles 
in his time, and at Bannockburn he had been greatly 
indebted to his assistance; but since then the Isles had 
shown no sense of union with the Scottish nation. 
They had even been ready on occasion to intrigue 
with England against it. This battle ended this state 
of affairs, and never since has the national existence 
of Scotland been in danger from that quarter. 

The first Scottish University was founded at St. 
Andrews in 1414. Till that time, Scottish students 
had to travel to Paris or Cambridge; and gy. andrews 
for many a year after they still continued University 
to go abroad, the provision for education *™"4e¢ 
in Scotland remaining very meagre. But a beginning 
had been made, and the poverty of the nation must 
serve as an excuse for the poorness of the start and 
the slowness of improvement. 

During the latter years of the regency, the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France grew fierce 

1 Coronach, a Highland lament. 
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again after a long period of inactivity. In 1415 
Henry V defeated the French at Agincourt, and by 
the Treaty of Troyes in 1420 he married the daughter 
of the King of France, and was acknowledged heir to 
the throne of that country. In spite of the treaty the 
Baugé, Dauphin continued the war, and Scotland sent 
1421. him powerful aid. In the battle of Bauge, 
the Scots defeated the English, slaying their leader, 
the Duke of Clarence. In the battle of Verneuil, 
they were themselves cut to pieces; but Baugé had 
given heart to France, and proved the turning-point 
of the long war. 

Before Verneuil, the English had awakened to the 
necessity of lessening the friendship of Scotland to 
France, and, for this purpose, began negotiations for 
the restoration of Scotland’s captive prince. They 
counted on James’s friendship. He had, during his 
captivity, fallen in love with Joanna, daughter of the 
Earl of Somerset, a near relation of the royal family 
of England. James had also been educated in the 
love of English literature, and he had made many 
English friends. The negotiations were successful, 
and James returned to become King of Scotland. 
He was married to the Lady Joanna before leaving 
England, and together they were crowned at Scone, 
2ist May, 1424.] 


CHAPTER XII 


James I, 1424-1437—Lnglish King: Henry VI, 1422-1461 


This King James, the first monarch of the name, 
was also the first of his unfortunate family who 
showed a high degree of talent. Robert II and 
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Robert III, his father and grandfather, were both 
rather amiable as individuals than respected for their 
endowments as monarchs. But James had received 
an excellent education, of which his talents had 
enabled him to make the best use. He was also 
prudent and just, consulted the interests of his people, 
and endeavoured, as far as he could, to repress those 
evils which had grown up through the partial 
government of Robert, Duke of Albany, the rule 
of the feeble and slothful Duke Murdac, and the 
vicious and violent conduct of his sons. 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon Murdac, 
who, with his two sons, was tried and condemned at 
Stirling for abuse of the King’s author- Execution of 
ity, committed while Murdac was Regent. Murdac. 
They were beheaded at the little eminence at Stirling, 
which is still shown on the Castle Hill. 

James afterwards turned his cares to the High- 
lands, which were in a state of terrible confusion. He 
marched into those disturbed districts with state of the 
a strong army, and seized upon more than Highlands. 
forty of the chiefs, by whom these broils and quarrels 
were countenanced, put many of them to death, and 
obliged others to find security that they would be 
quiet in future. Alaster Macdonald, Lord of the 
Isles, after more than a year’s captivity, and his 
mother retained in vain as a hostage for his fidelity, 
endeavoured to oppose the royal authority; but the 
measures taken against him by James reduced his 
power so much, that he was at last obliged to 
submit to the King’s mercy. For this purpose the 
humbled chief came to Edinburgh secretly, and 
suddenly appeared in the Cathedral Church, where 
the King was employed in his devotions upon 
Easter Day. 
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He appeared without bonnet, armour, or ornaments, 
with his legs and arms bare, and his body only 
covered with a plaid. In this condition he delivered 
himself up to the King’s pleasure; and holding a 
naked sword in his hand by the point, he offered the 
hilt to the king, in token of unreserved submission. 
James forgave him his repeated offences, at the inter- 
cession of the Queen and nobles present, but he 
detained him a prisoner in the strong castle of 
Tantallon, in East Lothian. Yet, after this sub- , 
mission of their principal chief, the West Highlanders 
and people of the Isles again revolted, under the 
command of Donald Balloch, the kinsman of Alaster, 
who landed on the mainland with a considerable force, 
and defeated the Earls of Mar and of Caithness with 
great slaughter; but when he heard that James was 
coming against him, Donald thought it best to retreat 
to Ireland. James put to death many of his followers. 
Donald himself was afterwards killed in Ireland, and 
his head sent to the King. 

Thus James I restored a considerable degree of 
tranquillity to the country, which he found in such 
a distracted state. He made wise laws for regulating 
the commerce of the nation, both at home and with 
other states, and strict regulations for the adminis- 
tration of justice betwixt those who had complaints 
against one another. 

But his greatest labour, and that which he found 
most difficult to accomplish, was to diminish the 
power of the great nobles, who ruled like so many 
kings, each on his own territory and estate, and made 
war on the king, or upon one another, whenever 
it was their pleasure to do so. These disorders he 
endeavoured to check, and had several of these great 
persons brought to trial, and, upon their being found 
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guilty, deprived them of their estates. The nobles 
complained that this was done out of spite against 
them, and that they were treated with hardship and 
injustice; and thus discontents were entertained 
against this good prince. 

Another cause of offence was, that to maintain 
justice, and support the authority of the throne, it 
was found necessary that some taxes for James and - 
this purpose should be raised from the his People. 
subjects; and the Scottish people being poor, and 
totally unaccustomed to pay any such contributions, 
they imputed this odious measure to the King’s 
avarice. And thus, though King James was so well- 
intentioned a king, and certainly the ablest who had 
reigned in Scotland since the days of Robert Bruce, 
yet both the high and the low murmured against him, 
which encouraged some wicked men amongst the 
nobility to conspire his death. 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle to the Earl of Strathearn. He was 
bold and ambitious, and highly offended 
with the King on account of an im- 
prisonment which he had sustained by the royal 
command. He drew into the plot the Earl of Athole, 
an old man of little talent, by promising to make his 
son, Sir Robert Stewart, King of Scotland, in place 
of James. Others were engaged in the conspiracy 
from different motives. To many of their attendants 
they pretended they only wished to carry away a lady 
out of the court. To prepare his scheme, Graham 
retreated into the remote Highlands, and from thence 
sent a defiance, renouncing his allegiance to the King, 
and threatening to put his sovereign to death with his 
own hand. A price was set upon his head, payable 


to anyone who should deliver him up to justice; but 
(B 832) 8 
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he lay concealed in the wild mountains to prosecute 
his revenge against James. 

The Christmas preceding his murder was appointed 
by the King for holding a feast at Perth. On his way 
to that town he was met by a Highland woman, 
calling herself a prophetess. She stood by the side 
of the ferry by which he was about to travel to the 
north, and cried with a loud voice,—‘‘ My Lord the 
King, if you pass this water, you will never zeturn 
again alive”. The King was struck with this for a 
moment, because he had read in a book that a king 
should be slain that year in Scotland; for it often 
happens, that when a remarkable deed is in agitation, 
rumours of it get abroad, and are repeated under pre- 
tence of prophecies; but which are, in truth, only 
conjectures of that which seems likely to happen. 

There was a knight in the court, on whom the 
King had conferred the name of the King of Love, to 
whom the King said in jest,—‘‘ There is a prophecy 
that a king shall be killed in Scotland this year; 
now, Sir Alexander, that must concern either you or 
me, since we cwo are the only kings in Scotland”. 
Other circumstances occurred which might have pre- 
vented the good King’s murder, but none of them 
were attended to. The King, while at Perth, took 
up his residence in an abbey of Black Friars, there 
being no castle or palace in the town convenient for 
his residence; and this made the execution of the 
conspiracy more easy, as his guards and the officers 
of his household were quartered among the citizens. 

The day had been spent by the King in sport 
and feasting, and by the conspirators in preparing 
for their enterprise. They had destroyed the locks 
of the doors of the apartment, so that the keys could 
not be turned; and they had taken away the bars 
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with which the gates were secured, and had provided 
planks by way of bridges, on which to cross the 
ditch which surrounded the monastery. At length, 
on the 20th February, 1437, all was prepared for 
carrying their treasonable purpose into execution, 
and Graham came from his hiding-place in the 
neighbouring mountains, with a party of nigh 
three hundred men, and entered the gardens of the 
convent. 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. 
He had passed the evening gaily with the nobles 
and ladies of his court, in reading romances, and in 
singing and music, or playing at chess and tables. 
The Earl of Athole, and his son, Sir Robert Stewart, 
who expected to succeed James on the throne, were 
among the last courtiers who retired. At this time 
James remained standing before the fire, and convers- 
ing gaily with the Queen and her ladies before he 
went torest. The Highland woman before mentioned 
again demanded permission to speak with the King, 
but was refused, on account of the untimeliness of 
the hour. All now were ordered to withdraw. 

At this moment there was a noise and clashing 
heard, as of men in armour, and the torches in the 
garden cast up great flashes of light against the 
windows. The King then recollected his deadly 
enemy, Sir Robert Graham, and guessed that he was 
coming to murder him. He called to the ladies who 
were left in the chamber to keep the door as well as 
they could, in order to give him time to escape. He 
first tried to get out at the windows, but they were 
fast barred, and defied his strength. By help of 
the tongs, which were in the chimney, he raised, how- 
ever, a plank of the flooring of the apartment, and 
let himself down into a narrow vault beneath. 
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This vault had formerly had an opening into the 
court of the convent, by which he might have made 
his escape. But all things turned against the un- 
fortunate James; for, only three days before, he had 
caused the opening to be built up, because when he 
played at ball in the courtyard, the ball used to roll 
into the vault through that hole. 

While the King was in this place of concealment, 
the conspirators were seeking him from chamber to 
chamber throughout the convent, and at length came 
to the room where the ladies were. The Queen and 
her women endeavoured, as well as they might, to 
keep the door shut, and one of them, Catherine 
Douglas, boldly thrust her own arm across 
the door, instead of the bar, which had 
been taken away, as I told you. But the brave 
lady’s arm was soon broken, and the traitors rushed 
into the room with swords and daggers drawn, hurting 
and throwing down such of the women as opposed 
them. The poor Queen stood half undressed, shriek- 
ing aloud; and one of the brutal assassins attacked, 
wounded, and would have slain her, had it not been 
for a son of Sir Robert, Graham, who said to him: 

‘What would you do to the Queen? She is but a 
woman—Let us seek the King.” 

They accordingly commenced a minute search, but 
without any success; so they left the apartment, and 
sought elsewhere about the monastery. In the mean- 
while the King turned impatient, and desired the 
ladies to bring sheets and draw him up out of the 
inconvenient lurking-place. In the attempt Eliza- 
beth Douglas fell down beside the King, and at this 
unlucky moment the conspirators returned. One of 
them now recollected that there was such a vault, and 
that they had not searched it. And when they tore 
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up the plank, and saw the King and the lady beneath 
in the vault, one of them called with savage merri- 
ment to his followers: ‘‘Sirs, I have found the bride 
for whom we have sought and carolled all night”. 

Then, first one, and then another of the villains, 
brethren of the name of Hall, descended into the 
vault, with daggers drawn, to despatch the unfortu- 
nate King, who was standing there in his shirt, without 
weapons of any kind. But James, who was an active 
and strong man, threw them both down beneath his 
feet, and struggled to wrest the dagger from one 
or other of them, in which attempt his hands were 
severely cut and mangled. The murderers also were 
so vigorously handled, that the marks of the King’s 
gripe were visible on their throats for weeks after- 
wards. Then Sir Robert Graham himself sprung 
down on the King, who, finding no further defence 
possible, asked him for mercy, and for leisure to 
confess his sins to a priest. But Graham replied 
fiercely: ‘‘ Thou never hadst mercy on those of thine 
own blood, nor on anyone else, therefore thou shalt 
find no mercy here; and as for a confessor, thou shalt 
have none but this sword”. So speaking, he thrust 
the sword through the King’s body. And murder of 
yet it is said that when he saw his prince James. 
lying bleeding under his feet, he was desirous to have 
left the enterprise unfinished; but the other conspira~ 
tors called on Graham to kill the King, otherwise 
he should himself die by their hands; upon which 
Graham, with the two men who had descended into 
the vault before him, fell on the unhappy prince 
with their daggers, and slew him by many stabs. 
There were sixteen wounds in his breast alone. 

By this time, but too late, news of this outrage 
had reached the town, and the household servants 
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of the King, with the people inhabiting the town of 
Perth, were hastening to the rescue, with torches 
and weapons. The traitors accordingly caught the 
alarm, and retreated into the Highlands, losing in 
their flight only one or two, taken or slain by the 
pursuers. When they spoke about their enterprise 
among themselves, they greatly regretted that they 
had not killed the Queen along with her husband, 
fearing that she would be active and inexorable in 
her vengeance. 

Indeed their apprehensions were justified by the 
event, for Queen Joanna made so strict search after 
the villainous assassins, that in the 
course of a month most of them were 
thrown into prison, and being tried and condemned, 
they were put to death with new and hideous tortures. 
It was a cruel deed cruelly revenged. But the people 
were much incensed against them; for, although they 
had murmured against King James while he lived, 
yet the dismal manner of his death, and the sense 
The King’s that his intentions towards his people were 
Character. kind and just, caused him to be much 
regretted. He had also many popular qualities. 
His face was handsome, and his person strong and 
active. His mind was well cultivated with ornamental 
and elegant accomplishments, as well as stored with 
useful information. He understood music and poetry, 
and wrote verses, boti serious and comic. 

Two of his compositions are still preserved, and 
read with interest and entertainment by those who 
James as understand the ancient language in which 
a Poet. they are written. One of these is called 
‘“‘The King’s Quhair”, that is, the King’s Book. It 
is a love poem, composed when he was prisoner 
in England, and addressed to the Princess Joan of 
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Somerset, whom he afterwards married. The other 
is a comic poem, called ‘‘Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green”,! in which the author gives an account of 
a merry-making of the country people, held for the 
purpose of sport, where they danced, revelled, drank, 
and finally quarrelled and fought. 

There is much humour shown in this piece, though 
one would think the subject a strange one for a king 
to write upon. He particularly ridicules the Scots for 
want of acquaintance with archery. One man breaks 
his bow, another shoots his arrow wide of the mark, 
a third hits the man’s body at whom he took aim, but 
with so little effect that he cannot pierce his leathern 
doublet. There is a meaning in this raillery. James 
I, seeing the advantage which the English possessed 
by their archery, was desirous to introduce that exer- 
cise more generally into Scotland, and ordered regular 
meetings to be held for this purpose. Perhaps he 
might hope to enforce these orders by employing a 
little wholesome raillery on the awkwardness of the 
Scottish bowmen. 

On the whole, James I was much and deservedly 
lamented. The murderer Graham was so far from 
being remembered with honour, as he had expected, 
for the assassination which he had committed, that 
his memory was execrated in a popular rhyme, then 
generally current: 


“‘Robert Graham, 
That slew our king, 


God give him shame!” 


1 Though it is now acknowledged that this poem is not by James, what Scott 
says of it here is worthy of note 
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CHAPTER XIII 
James II, Visy1iGoeaeiee King: Henry VI, 1422-1461 


When James I was murdered, his son and heir, 
James II, was only six years old; so that Scotland | 
was once more plunged into all the discord and con- 
fusions of a regency, which were sure to reach their 
height in a country where even the undisputed sway 
of a sovereign of mature age was not held in due 
respect, and was often disturbed by treason and 
rebellion. 

The affairs of the kingdom, during the minority 
of James II, were chiefly managed by two statesmen, 
who seem to have been men of considerable personal 
talent, but very little principle or integrity. Sir Alex- 
ander Livingstone was guardian of the King’s 
person; Sir William Crichton was Chancellor of 
the kingdom. They debated betwixt themselves the 
degree of authority attached to their respective offices, 
and at once engaged in quarrels with each other, and 
with one who was more powerful than either of them 
—the great Earl of Douglas. 

That mighty house was now at the highest pitch of 
its greatness. The Earl possessed Galloway, Annan- 
The House dale, and other extensive properties in the 
of Douglas. south of Scotland, where almost all the in- 
ferior nobility and gentry acknowledged him as their 
patron and lord. Thus the Douglases had at their 
disposal that part of Scotland which, from its constant 
wars with England, was most disciplined and accus- 
tomed to arms. They possessed the duchy of Tou- 
raine and lordship of Longueville in France, and 
they were connected by intermarriage with the Scot- 
tish royal family. 
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The Douglases were not only powerful from the 
extent of lands and territories, but also from the pos- 
session of great military talents, which seemed to pass 
from father to son, and occasioned a proverb, still 
remembered in Scotland: 


**So many, so good, as of the Douglases have been, 
Of one sirname in Scotland never yet were seen”. 


Unfortunately, their power, courage, and military 
skill were attended with arrogance and ambition, 
and the Douglases seemed to have claimed to them- 
selves the rank and authority of sovereign princes, 
independent of the laws of the country, and of the 
allegiance due to the monarch. It was a common 
thing for them to ride with a retinue of a thousand 
horse; and as Archibald, the Earl of Douglas of the 
time, rendered but an imperfect allegiance even to the 
severe rule of James I, it might be imagined that his 
power could not be easily restrained by such men as 
Crichton and Livingstone—great indeed, through the 
high offices which they held, but otherwise of a 
degree far inferior to that of Douglas. 

But when this powerful nobleman died, in 1439, 
and was succeeded by his son William, a youth of 
only sixteen years old, the wily Crichton began to 
spy an occasion to crush the Douglases, as he hoped 
for ever, by the destruction of the youthful earl and 
his brother, and for abating, by this cruel and un- 
merited punishment, the power and pride of this 
great family. Crichton proposed to Livingstone to 
join him in this meditated treachery; A Treacherous 
and, though enemies to each other, the Plot. 
guardian of the King and the chancellor of the king- 
dom united in the vile project of cutting off two boys, 
whose age alone showed their innocence of the guilt 
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charged upon them. For this purpose, flattery and 
fair words were used to induce the young earl and 
his brother David, with some of their nearest friends, 
to come to court, where it was pretended that they 
would be suitable companions and intimates for the 
young King. An old adherent of the family greatly 
dissuaded the earl from accepting this invitation, and 
exhorted him, if he went to Edinburgh in person, to 
leave at least his brother David behind him. But the 
unhappy youth, thinking that no treachery was in- 
tended, could not be diverted from the fatal journey. 

The Chancellor Crichton received the Earl of 
Douglas and his brother on their journey, at his 
own castle of Crichton, and with the utmost appear- 
ance of hospitality and kindness. After remaining 
a day or two at this place, the two brothers were 
inveigled to Edinburgh Castle, and introduced to 
the young King, who, not knowing the further 
purpose of his guardians, received them with affa- 
bility, and seemed delighted with the prospect of 
enjoying their society. 

On a sudden the scene began to change. At an 
entertainment which was served up to the earl and 
his brother, the head of a black bull was placed on 
the table. The Douglases knew this, according toa 
custom which prevailed in Scotland, to be the sign of 
death, and leaped from the table in great dismay. 
But they were seized by armed men who entered 
the apartment. They underwent a mock trial, in 
which all the insolencies of their ancestors were 
charged against them, and were condemned to im- 
mediate execution. The young King wept, and 
Murder of the implored Livingstone and Crichton to 
Douglases. show mercy to the young noblemen, but 
in vain. These cruel men only reproved him for 
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weeping at the death of those whom they called his 
enemies. The brethren were led out to the court 
of the castle, and beheaded without delay. Malcolm 
Fleming of Cumbernauld, a faithful adherent of their 
house, shared the same fate with the two brothers. 

[By this barbarous deed the supporters of the Crown 
may have hoped to check the arrogance of the house 
of Douglas, but the result was merely to embitter the 
hostility of the vassal power, and ultimately to bring 
about civil war. This ordeal of the house of 
Stewart is the leading feature of the reign. While 
York and Lancaster struggled for the throne in 
England, Stewart and Douglas engaged in a similar 
conflict in Scotland. It was not nearly so bloody a 
strife as the English, but it was marked by the same 
ugly brutality. The Crown did not fall, as in 
England; for while Henry VI was a man of weak 
mind, James II was full of a fiery energy and was a 
soldiers’ king. 

At first the brutal coup d’état of Crichton and 
Livingstone seemed to have at least the justification 
of success. The next Earl of Douglas was James the 
Gross, a quiet, peaceable man who did nothing to 
avenge the murder or to alarm the jealousy of the 
keepers of the Crown. But this corpulent dignitary 
lived only two years, and was succeeded by his son 
William, who was as active and turbulent as any 
of his predecessors. 

Meanwhile James II had come to man’s estate and 
had entered on the management of his affairs. He 
was a handsome man, but his countenance ’ 
on one side was marked with a broad red 1*™°° ™ 
spot which gained him the surname of James of 
the Fiery Face. They might in like manner have 
called him James of the Fiery Temper, for with 
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many good qualities he had a hot and impetuous 
disposition. 

It is unnecessary to detail the whole story of 
the relations of the King and his vassal. William 
Douglas, from one cause and another, was enor- 
mously wealthy and powerful, and his victory over 
Battle of | the English at Sark, a little stream near 
Sark, 1448. Gretna, increased the renown of his name 
among a people who remembered Otterburn and 
other glories of the house of Douglas. The king 
gave him all honour for this triumph, appointing him 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom; but, from that 
moment, it grew daily more evident that Scotland 
was too small for both the Stewart and the Douglas. 

The ins and outs of their dealings with each 
other are not always quite clear, but the general 
evidence shows that Douglas frequently treated the 
wishes of the king with contempt, and at last engaged 
in a ‘‘band”’, or alliance, with the Earls 
of Crawford and Ross, the two most 
powerful nobles north of the Forth. Such an alliance 
at once brought matters toa head. In his extremity, 
James perpetrated a deed which saved the Crown, 
but left an indelible blot on his name. He invited 
Douglas to visit him at Stirling, granting him a safe- 
conduct. Proud in the strength of his name, and 
disdaining fear, Douglas came without hesitation. ] 

The King received Douglas kindly, and, after some 
amicable expostulation with him upon his late 
conduct, all seemed friendship and cordiality betwixt 
James and his too powerful subject. By invitation of 
James, Douglas dined with him on the day following. 
Supper was presented at seven o’clock, and after it 
was over, the King having led Douglas into another 
apartment, where only some of the privy council and 
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of his body-guard were in attendance, he introduced 
the subject of the earl’s band with Ross and Crawford, 
and exhorted him to give up the engagement, as 
inconsistent with his allegiance and the quiet of 
the kingdom. Douglas declined to relinquish the 
treaty which he had formed. 

The King urged him more imperiously, and the 
earl returned a haughty and positive refusal, up- 
braiding the King, at the same time, with mal- 
administration of the public affairs. Then the King 
burst into a rage at his obstinacy, and exclaimed, 
““By Heaven, my lord, if you will not break the 
league, ¢hzs shall”. So saying, he stabbed the earl 
with his dagger, first in the throat, and Murder of 
instantly after in the lower part of the Douglas. 
body. Sir Patrick Gray then struck the earl on 
the head with a battle-axe; and others of the King’s 
retinue showed their zeal by stabbing at the dying 
man with their knives and daggers. He expired 
without uttering a word, covered with twenty-six 
wounds. 

[We do not know that this perfidious murder was 
premeditated, but, whether or not, it leaves such 
a stain on the memory of James as the murder of 
Comyn leaves upon that of Bruce. Yet both crimes, 
while injurious to the fame of their perpetrators, were 
important to the welfare of Scotland; for as the death 
of Comyn determined the career of Bruce, so did this 
death of Earl William lead ultimately to the downfall 
of the Douglas family, which had become too powerful 
for the peace of the kingdom. 

At first, however, the consequences threatened to 
prove disastrous. So many great barons were 
leagued with the Douglases, and so rebellious did 
they show themselves, that, for a time, the King 
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thought of fleeing to France and giving up the 
struggle. He was saved by various causes. James, 
the new Earl of Douglas, though brave like all of his 
name, showed himself a politician of a wavering reso- 
lution. In the second place, jealousy of the rebel 
family strengthened the attachment of other nobles 
to the Crown. And, thirdly, James, the King, was 
every inch a soldier. 

Rallying his powers, he conducted a series of 
vigorous and successful campaigns. At Arkinholm, 
near Langholm, the combined forces of 
the Douglas family were signally defeated. 
The earl escaped into England; one of his brothers 
was slain in the battle, another was taken and exe- 
cuted. With the capture of Threave Castle in 
Galloway, the downfall of the house of Douglas was 
complete. 

Other Scottish families arose upon the ruins of this 
mighty house, in consequence of the distribution of 
their estates to those who had assisted the King. 
Amongst these the Earl of Angus, a kinsman to the 
Earl of Douglas, received by far the greater share; to 
an amount, indeed, which enabled his descendants to 
pursue an ambitious course, although they neither 
rose so high nor sank so low as the original family. 

James was now free to rule the kingdom as he 
thought fit, and he did so with energy and wisdom, 
and with a keen interest in the well-being of his 
people. But his remaining years were all too few. 

For some years the strong border castle of Rox- 
burgh had been in the hands of the English, and 
the King was determined to recover it. Breaking 
through a truce which existed with England at the 
time, he summoned the full force of his kingdom to 
the enterprise. 


Arkinholm. 
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During the siege the King, on an occasion, com- 
manded his artillery to fire a volley upon the castle, 
and stood beside the cannon himself to mark the 
effect. The great guns of the period were awkwardly 
framed out of bars of iron, fastened together by hoops 
of the same metal, somewhat in the same Death of 
manner in which barrels are now made. James. 
One of these ill-made guns burst in going off. A 
fragment of iron broke James’s thigh-bone, and killed 
him on the spot. 

He died in his thirtieth year. Though he did not 
possess the elegant accomplishments of his father, he 
was an even greater ruler of men; for, while equally 
vigorous and brave, he showed a better knowledge of 
the world. He had more tact, and could give as well 
as take. During his time, the civil war in England 
left Scotland in comparative peace from that quarter, 
and when the Douglas disturbances were over, the 
country throve in the arts of peace. So _ State of 
prosperous does it seem to have become the Country. 
that laws were passed to keep the people from im- 
poverishing themselves by clothing themselves too 
richly. In the towns, only the families of bailies 
and the like were ailowed to wear clothes of ‘silk 
and costly scarlet and the furs of martens”, while 
labourers were commanded to keep to clothes of grey 
and white, leaving blue or red or green for holidays. 

This is a new and welcome note to hear in the 
history of a country that had hitherto been noted for 
its poverty. A further evidence of increasing pros- 
perity and civilization is the foundation of Glasgow 
University. It made a poor beginning, and Scottish 
students still continued to go abroad; but it was at 
least a beginning of culture in the west, like that of 
St. Andrews University in the east. ] 
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CHAPTER XIV 


James III, 1460-1488—nglish Kings: Edward IV, 1461-1483; 
Edward V, 1483; Richard III, 1483-1485; Henry VII, 1485-1509 


The minority of James III was more prosperous 
than that of his father and grandfather. The affairs 
of state were guided by the experienced wisdom of 
Bishop Kennedy. Roxburgh was taken and de- 
stroyed. Berwick, during the dissensions of the civil 
wars of England, was surrendered to the Scots; and 
the dominions of the islands of Orkney and Zetland, 
which had hitherto belonged to the Kings of Norway, 
were acquired as the marriage portion of a Princess 
of Denmark and Norway, who was united in marriage 
to the King of Scotland. 

These favourable circumstances were first inter- 
rupted by the death of Archbishop Kennedy; after 
which event, one family, that of the Boyds, 
Started into such a degree of temporary 
power as seemed to threaten the public tranquillity. 
The tutor of James III was Gilbert Kennedy, a wise 
and grave man, but he unadvisedly called in to his 
assistance Sir Alexander, the brother of Lord Boyd, 
as one who was younger and fitter than himself to 
teach James military exercises. By means of this 
appointment, Sir Alexander, his brother, Lord Boyd, 
and two of his sons, became so intimate with the 
King, that they resolved to take him from under the 
management of Kennedy entirely. 

The court was then residing at Linlithgow, and the 
King, while abroad on a hunting party, was per- 
suaded to direct his horse’s head to Edinburgh, 
instead of returning. Kennedy, the tutor, hastened 


The Boyds. 
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to oppose the King’s desire, and seizing his horse by 
the bridle, wished to lead him back to Linlithgow. 
Alexander Boyd rushed forward, and striking witha 
hunting-staff the old man, who had deserved better 
usage at his hand, forced him to quit the King’s rein, 
and accomplished his purpose of carrying James to 
Edinburgh, where he entered upon the administration 
of affairs; and having granted asolemn pardon to the 
Boyds for whatever violence had occurred in their 
proceedings, he employed them for a time, as his 
chief ministers and favourites. Sir Thomas, one of 
Lord Boyd’s sons, was honoured with the hand of the 
Princess Margaret, the King’s eldest sister, and was 
created Earl of Arran. 

He deserved even this elevation by his personal 
accomplishments, if he approached the character 
given of him by an English gentleman. He is de- 
scribed as ‘the most courteous, gentle, wise, kind, 
companionable, and bounteous Earl of Arran” ;—and 
again, as a ‘“‘light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, 
a goodly archer, and a knight most devout, most 
perfect, and most true to his lady”. 

Notwithstanding the new Earl of Arran’s accom- 
plishments, the sudden rise of his family was followed 
by as sudden a fall. The King, either resenting the 
use which the Boyds had made of his favour, or 
changing his opinion of them from other causes, 
suddenly deprived the whole family of Fai of 
their offices, and caused them to be tried the Boyds. 
for the violence committed at Linlithgow, notwith- 
standing the pardon which he himself had granted. 
Sir Alexander Boyd was condemned and executed. 
Lord Boyd and his sons escaped, and died in exile. 
After the death of Sir Thomas (the Earl of Arran), 


the Princess Margaret was married to the Lord 
(B 832) 9 
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Hamilton, to whom she carried the estate and title 
of Arran. 

It was after the fall of the Boyds that the King 
came to administer the government in person, and 
that the defects of his character began to appear. 
He was timorous, a great failing in a warlike age; 
and his cowardice made him suspicious of his nobility, 
and particularly of his two brothers. He was fond of 
money, and therefore did not use that generosity 
towards his powerful subjects which was necessary to 
secure their attachment; but, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to increase his private hoards of wealth by 
encroaching upon the rights both of clergy and laity, 
and thus made himself at once hated and contemptible. 
He was a lover of the fine arts, as they are called, of 
music and architecture; a disposition graceful in a 
monarch, if exhibited with due regard to his dignity. 

But he made architects and musicians his principal 
companions, excluding his nobility from the personal 
James’s familiarity to which he admitted those 
Favourites. whom the haughty barons of Scotland 
termed masons and fiddlers. Cochran, an architect, 
Rogers, a musician, Leonard, a smith, Hommel, a 
tailor, and Torphichen, a fencing-master, were his 
counsellors and companions. These habits of low 
society excited the hatred of the nobility, who began 
to make comparisons betwixt the King and his two 
brothers, the Dukes of Albany and Mar, greatly to 
the disadvantage of James. 

These younger sons of James the Second were of 
appearance and manners such as were then thought 
His Brothers, MO0St Suited to their royal birth. This is 

the description of the Duke of Albany 
by an ancient Scottish author: He was well-pro- 
portioned, and tall in stature, and comely in his 
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countenance; that is to say, broad-faced, red-nosed, 
large-eared, and having a very awful countenance 
when it pleased him to speak with those who had 
displeased him. Mar was ofa less stern temper, and 
gave great satisfaction to all who approached his 
person, by the mildness and gentleness of his 
manners. Both princes excelled in the military 
exercises of tilting, hunting, hawking, and other 
personal accomplishments, for which their brother, 
the King, was unfit, by taste, or from timidity, 
although they were in those times reckoned indis~ 
pensable to a man of rank. 

It was natural that a prince of a timid, and at the 
same time a severe disposition, such as James III 
seems to have had, should see with anxiety the 
hold which his brothers possessed over the hearts of 
his subjects; and the insinuations of the unworthy 
familiars of his private hours turned that anxiety and 
suspicion into deadly and implacable hatred. Various 
causes combined to induce the mean and obscure 
favourites of James to sow enmity betwixt him and 
his brothers. The Homes and Hepburns, families 
which had risen into additional power after the fall 
of the Douglases, had several private disputes with 
Albany concerning privileges and property belonging 
to the earldom of March, which had been conferred 
on him by his father. 

Albany was also Lord Warden of the east frontiers, 
and in that capacity had restrained and disobliged 
those powerful clans. To be revenged, they made 
interest with Robert Cochran, the King’s 
principal adviser, and gave him, it is said, 
large bribes to put Albany out of credit with the 
King. Cochran’s own interest suggested the same 
vile course; for he must have been sensible that 
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Albany and Mar disapproved of the King’s intimacy 
with him and his companions. 

These unworthy favourites, therefore, set themselves 
to fill the King’s mind with apprehensions of dangers 
which were to arise to him from his brothers. They 
informed him that the Earl of Mar had consulted 
witches when and how the King should die, and 
that it had been answered that he should fall by 
means of his nearest relations. They brought to 
James also an astrologer, that is, a man who pre- 
tended to calculate future events by the motion of the 
stars, who told him, that in Scotland a Lion should be 
killed by his own whelps. All these things wrought 
on the jealous and timid disposition of the King, so 
that he seized upon both his brethren. Albany was 
imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, but Mar’s fate 
was instantly decided; the King caused 
him to be murdered? by stifling him in 
a bath, or, as other historians say, by causing him 
to be bled to death. James committed this horrid 
crime in order to avoid dangers which were in a 
great measure imaginary; but we shall find that 
the death of his brother Mar rather endangered than 
added to his safety. 

The death of Mar, and the flight of Albany, in- 
creased the insolence of King James’s unworthy 
favourites. Robert Cochran, the mason, rose into 
great power, and as every man’s petition to the 
King came through his hands, and he expected and 
received bribes to give his countenance, he amassed 
so much wealth, that he was able in his turn to bribe 


Death of Mar. 


1 Scott here accepts report as proof. Mar died in custody, and suspicion of 
foul play was most natural in such times; but there is no evidence to convict 
James. On several occasions we have proof that James was inclined to be 
extremely merciful to his enemies when they fell into his hands: whethey 
through timidity or a gentle nature is not very clear, 
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the King to confer on him the earldom of Mar, with 
the lands and revenues of the deceased prince. All 
men were filled with indignation to see the inheri- 
tance of the murdered earl, the son of the King of 
Scotland, conferred upon a mean upstart, like this 
Cochran. 

This unworthy favourite was guilty of another piece 
of mal-administration, by mixing the silver coin of 
the kingdom with brass and lead, and pishonest 
thereby decreasing its real value, while Finance. 
orders were given by proclamation to take it at the 
same rate as if it were composed of pure silver. The 
people refused to sell their corn and other commodities 
for this debased coin, which introduced great distress, 
confusion, and scarcity. Some one told Cochran 
that this money should be called in, and good coin 
issued in its stead; but he was so confident of the 
currency of the Cochran-placks, as the people called 
them, that he said,—‘‘The day I am hanged they 
may be called in; not sooner”. This speech, which 
he made in jest, proved true in reality. 

In the year 1482, the disputes with England had 
come to a great height, and Edward IV made 
preparations to invade Scotland, principally in the 
hope of recovering the town of Berwick. He in- 
vited the Duke of Albany from France to join him 
in this undertaking, promising to place him on the 
Scottish throne instead of his brother. This was 
held out in order to take advantage of the unpopu- 
larity of King James, and the general disposition 
which manifested itself in Scotland in favour of 
Albany. 

But, however discontented with their sovereign, 
the Scottish nation showed themselves in no way 
disposed to receive another king from the hands of 
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the English. The Parliament assembled, and una- 
nimously determined on war against Edward the 
War with Robber, for so they termed the King 
England. of England. To support this violent 
language, James ordered the whole array of the 
kingdom, that is, all the men who were bound to 
discharge military service, to assemble at the Bor- 
ough-moor of Edinburgh, from whence they marched 
to Lauder, and encamped between the river Leader 
and the town, to the amount of fifty thousand men. 
But the great barons, who had there assembled with 
their followers, were less disposed to advance against 
the English, than to correct the abuses of King James’s 
administration. 

Many of the nobility and barons held a secret 
council in the church of Lauder, where they enlarged 
upon the evils which Scotland sustained through the 
insolence and corruption of Cochran and his asso- 
ciates. While they were thus declaiming, Lord Gray 
requested their attention to a fable. ‘‘ The mice,” he 
said, ‘being much annoyed by the persecution of the 
cat, resolved that a bell should be hung about puss’s 
neck, to give notice when she was coming. But 
though the measure was agreed to in full council, 
it could not be carried into effect, because no mouse 
had courage enough to undertake to tie the bell to 
the neck of the formidable enemy.” This was as 
much as to intimate his opinion, that though the 
discontented nobles might make bold resolutions 
against the King’s ministers, yet it would be difficult 
to find anyone courageous enough to act upon 
them. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic 
strength and intrepid courage, and head of that 
second family of Douglas whom I before mentioned, 
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started up when Gray had done speaking. ‘‘I am he,” 
he said, ‘‘who will bell the cat;” from 
which expression he was distinguished 
by the name of Bell-the-Cat to his dying day. 

[He was as good as his word. Putting himself 
at the head of a deputation to the King, he demanded 
the unconditional surrender of the favourites, as well 
as the abolition of the debased coinage. James indig- 
nantly refused to comply. Thereupon, finding they 
had gone too far to draw back, the lords under the 
leadership of Angus resorted to vio- 
lence, and, seizing Cochran, Roger, 
Torphichen, and the other minions of the King, 
hanged them over Lauder Bridge. 

When this was done, it was found impossible, 
with such disunion in their ranks, to advance against 
the English. The mutinous lords led back the army 
to Edinburgh, where they resolved that the King 
should remain in the castle, under a gentle and re- 
spectful degree of restraint. 

The retreat of the Scots left Berwick an easy prey 
to the English, and as this was all Edward desired, 
peace was soon afterwards made. Albany was par- 
doned and restored to his estates and offices, and the 
King was again entrusted with the management on 
affairs. | 

James, being thus set at liberty, became, to ap- 
pearance, so perfectly reconciled with his brother, 
the Duke of Albany, that the two royal brothers 
used the same chamber, the same table, and the 
same bed. While the King attended to the build- 
ings and amusements in which he took pleasure, 
Albany administered the affairs of the kingdom, 
and, for some time, with applause. But the ambi- 
tion of his temper began again to show itself; the 
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Lauder Bridge. 
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nation became suspicious of his intimate connection 
with the English, and just apprehensions were en- 
tertained that the duke aimed still at obtaining the 
crown by assistance of Richard III, now King of 
England. The duke was, therefore, once more 
obliged to fly into England, where he remained for 
some time, assisting the English against his coun- 
trymen. He was present at that skirmish in 1484, 
where the old Earl of Douglas was made prisoner, 
and only escaped by the speed of his horse. 
Albany soon after retired into France, where he 
formed a marriage with a daughter of the Earl of 
Boulogne, by whom he had a son, John, afterwards 
Regent of Scotland in the days of James V. 
Albany himself was wounded severely by the 
splinter of a lance at one of the tournaments, or 
Death of tilting-matches, and died in consequence. 
Albany. The fickleness with which he changed from 
one side to another, disappointed the high ideas 
which had been formed of his character in youth. 
Freed from his brother’s superintendence, the King 
gradually sunk back into those practices which had 
formerly cost him so dear. To prevent a renewal 
of the force put on his person, he made a rule that 
none should appear armed in the royal presence, 
except the King’s Guard, who were placed under 
the command of John Ramsay of Balmain, the only 
one of his former favourites who had been spared 
by Bell-the-Cat and the other nobles, at the insur- 
rection of Lauder Bridge. This gave high offence in 
a country, where to be without arms was accounted 
both unsafe and dishonourable. 
The King’s love of money also grew, as is often the 
case, more. excessive as he advanced in years. He 
would hardly grant any thing, whether as matter 
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of favour or of right, without receiving some gift or 
gratuity. By this means he accumulated The King’s 
a quantity of treasure, which, consider- Weakness. 
ing the poverty of his kingdom, is absolutely 
marvellous. His ‘‘black chest”, as his strong-box 
was popularly called, was brimful of gold and silver 
coins, besides quantities of plate and jewels. But 
while he hoarded these treasures, he was augmenting 
the discontent of both the nobility and people; and 
amid the universal sense of the King’s weakness, and 
hatred of his avarice, a general rebellion was at 
length excited against him. 

The King, among other magnificent establish- 
ments, had built a great hall, and a royal chapel, 
within the castle of Stirling, both of them specimens 
of finely ornamented Gothic architecture. He had 
also established a double choir of musicians and 
singing men in the chapel, designing that one 
complete band should attend him wherever he went, 
to perform Divine service before his person, while the 
other, as complete in every respect, should remain in 
daily attendance in the royal chapel. 

As this establishment necessarily incurred consider- 
able expense, James proposed to annex to the royal 
chapel the revenues of the priory of Coldinghame, in 
Berwickshire. This rich priory had its lands amongst 
the possessions of the Homes and the Hepburns, who 
had established it as a kind of right that the prior 
should be of one or other of these two families, 
in order to ensure their being favourably treated 
in such bargains as either of them might have to 
make with the Church. When, therefore, these 
powerful clans understood that, instead of a Home 
or a Hepburn being named prior, the King intended 
to bestow the revenues of Coldinghame to maintain 
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his royal chapel at Stirling, they became extremely 
indignant, and began to hold a secret correspondence, 
Rebellion of and form alliances, with all the discon- 
the Nobles. tented men in Scotland, and especially 
with Angus, and such other lords as, having been 
engaged in the affair of Lauder Bridge, naturally 
entertained apprehensions that the King would, one 
day or other, find a means of avenging himself for the 
slaughter of his favourites, and the restraint which 
had been imposed on his own person. 

By the time that the King heard of this league 
against him it had reached so great a head that every- 
thing seemed to be prepared for war, since the whole 
lords of the south of Scotland, who could collect their 
forces with a rapidity unknown elsewhere, were all 
in the field, and ready to act. The King, naturally 
timid, was induced to fly to the North. He fortified 
the castle of Stirling, commanded by Shaw of 
Fintrie, to whom he committed the custody of the 
prince his son, and heir-apparent, charging the go- 
vernor neither to let anyone enter the castle, nor 
permit anyone to leave it, as he loved his honour 
and his life. Especially he commanded him to let 
no one have access to his son. 

His treasures James deposited in Edinburgh Castle; 
and having thus placed in safety, as he thought, 
the two things he loved best in the world, he 
hastened to the north country, where he was joined 
by the great lords and gentlemen on that side of 
the Forth; so that it seemed as if the south and the 
north parts of Scotland were about to fight against 
each other. 

Meanwhile, Angus, Home, Bothwell, and others 
of the insurgent nobility determined, if possible, 
to get into their hands the person of the prince, 
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resolving that, notwithstanding his being a child, 
they would avail themselves of his authority to 
oppose that of his father. Accordingly, they bribed, 
with a large sum of money, Shaw, the governor 
of Stirling Castle, to deliver the prince (afterwards 
James IV) into their keeping. When they had thus 
obtained possession of Prince James’s person, they 
collected their army, and published proclamations 
in his name, intimating that King James nee eetinte 
III was bringing Englishmen into the against 
country to assist in overturning its liber- t¢ Kins. 
ties,—that he had sold the frontiers of Scotland to 
the Earl of Northumberland, and to the governor 
of Berwick, and declaring that they were united to 
dethrone a king whose intentions were so unkingly, 
and to place his son in his stead. These allegations 
were false; but the King was so unpopular, that they 
were listened to and believed. 

James, in the meantime, arrived before Stirling 
at the head of a considerable army, and passing 
to the gate of the castle, demanded entrance. But 
the governor refused to admit him. The King then 
eagerly asked for his son; to which the treacherous 
governor replied, that the lords had taken the prince 
from him against his will. Then the poor King saw 
that he was deceived, and said in wrath: ‘‘ False 
villain, thou hast betrayed me; but if I live, thou 
shalt be rewarded according to thy deserts!” If the 
King had not been thus treacherously deprived of the 
power of retiring into Stirling Castle, he might, by 
means of that fortress, have avoided a battle until 
more forces had come up to his assistance; and, in 
that case, might have overpowered the rebel lords, 
as his father did the Douglases before Abercorn. 
Yet having with him an army of nearly thirty 
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thousand men, he moved boldly towards the in- 
surgents. 

The Lord David Lindsay of the Byres, in particu- 
lar, encouraged the King to advance. He had joined 
him with a thousand horse and three thousand 
footmen from the counties of Fife and Kinross; and 
now riding up to the King on a fiery grey horse, 
he lighted down, and entreated the King’s acceptance 
of that noble animal, which, whether he had occasion 
to advance or retreat, would beat every other horse in 
Scotland, provided the King could keep his saddle. 

The King upon this took courage, and advanced 
against the rebels, confident in his great superiority 
of numbers. The field of battle was not above a mile 
or two distant from that where Bruce had defeated 
the English on the glorious day of Bannockburn; but 
the fate of his descendant and successor was widely 
different. 

The King’s army was divided into three great 
bodies. Ten thousand Highlanders, under Huntly 
and Athole, led the van; ten thousand more, from 
Battle of the westland counties, were led by the 
Sauchieburn. J ords of Erskine, Graham, and Men- 
teithh The King was to command the rear, in 
which the burghers sent by the different towns were 
stationed. The Earl of Crawford and Lord David 
Lindsay, with the men of Fife and Angus, had the 
right wing; Lord Ruthven commanded the left, with 
the people of Strathearn and Stormont. 

The King, thus moving forward in order of battle, 
called for the horse which Lord David Lindsay had 
given him, that he might ride forward and observe 
the motions of the enemy. He saw them from an 
eminence advancing in three divisions, having about 
six thousand men in each. The Homes and Hep- 
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burns had the first division, with the men of the 
East Borders and of East Lothian. The next was 
composed of the Western Borderers, or men of 
Liddesdale and Annandale, with many from Gallo- 
way. The third division consisted of the rebel lords 
and their choicest followers, bringing with them the 
young Prince James, and displaying the broad 
banner of Scotland. 

When the King beheld his own ensign unfurled 
against him, and knew that his son was in the hos- 
tile ranks, his heart, never very courageous, began 
altogether to fail him; for he remembered the pro- 
phecy, that he was to fall by his nearest of kin, and 
also what an astrologer had told him of the Scottish 
lion which was to be strangled by his own whelps. 
These idle fears so preyed on James’s mind, that 
his alarm became visible to those around him, who 
conjured him to retire to a place of safety. But at 
that moment the battle began. 

The Homes and Hepburns attacked the King’s 
vanguard, but were repulsed by the Highlanders 
with volleys of arrows. On this the Borderers of 
Liddesdale and Annandale, who bore spears longer 
than those used in the other parts of Scotland, 
charged with the wild and furious cries, which they 
called their slogan, and bore down the royal forces 
opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to which he 
was so little accustomed, James lost his remaining 
presence of mind, and turning his back, fled towards 
Stirling. 

[The rest of the story is legend. It is said that 
the King’s horse threw him at a place called Beaton’s 
Mill, that he was carried into the mill and laid on 
a bed, and that there he was stabbed by a false, or 
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feigned, priest—probably one of his pursuers—who 
Death ang ad been called in to hear his confession. 
Character All we know for a certainty is that after 
of James. his flight James ‘‘happinit to be slain”. 
He perished, like most of his family, in the flower 
of his age, being only thirty-six years old. 

The character of James has been severely censured 
by several writers, but historians still differ as to the 
justice of their accusations. But if he was weak and 
avaricious, he cannot be called either cruel or crimi- 
nal. His taste for the fine arts and his distaste for 
arms rendered him contemptible in the eyes of a rude 
nobility; yet his gentleness and his love of art— 
which was at that time reviving in Western Europe— 
prove at least that he was sensitive to the most civil- 
izing influence of his age. ] 


CHAPTER XV 


James IV, 1488-1513—English Kings: Henry VII, 1485-1509; 
Henry VIII, 1509-1547 


James IV was not long upon the throne ere his 
own reflections, and the remonstrances of some of 
the clergy, made him sensible that his accompany- 
ing the rebel lords against his father in the field 
of Sauchie was a very sinful action. He did not 
consider his own youth, nor the enticements of the 
lords who had obtained possession of his person, 
as any sufficient excuse for having been, in some 
degree, accessory to his father’s death, by appear- 
ing in arms against him. He deeply repented the 
crime, and, according to the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic religion, endeavoured to atone for it by 
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various acts of penance. Amongst other tokens of 
repentance, he caused to be made an iron belt or 
girdle, which he wore constantly under his The Belt of 
clothes; and every year of his life he added Penance. 
another link of an ounce or two to the weight of it, as 
if he desired that his penance should not be relaxed, 
but rather should increase during all the days of his 
life. 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of these feelings 
of remorse that the King not only forgave that 
part of the nobility which had appeared on his 
father’s side, and abstained from all further perse- 
cution against Lord Lindsay and others, but did all 
in his power to conciliate their affections, without 
losing those of the other party. The wealth of his 
father enabled him to be liberal to the nobles on 
both sides, and at the same time to maintain a more 
splendid appearance in his court and royal state 
than had been practised by any of his predecessors. 

He was himself expert in all feats of exercise and 
arms, and encouraged the use of them, and the 
practice of tilts and tournaments in his presence, 
wherein he often took part himself. It 4 knightly 
was his frequent custom to make pro- King. 
clamation through his kingdom, that all lords and 
gentlemen who might desire to win honour, should 
come to Edinburgh or Stirling, and exercise them- 
selves in tilting with the lance, fighting with the 
battle-axe, the two-handed sword, shooting with the 
long-bow, or any other warlike contention. He who 
did best in these encounters had his adversary’s 
weapon delivered up to him; and the best tilter with 
the spear received from the King a lance with a head 
of pure gold. 

Besides being fond of martial exercises, James 
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encouraged the arts, and prosecuted science, as it was 
then understood. He studied medicine and surgery, 
and appears to have been something of a chemist. 

An experiment made under his direction shows 
at least the interest which James took in science, 
although he used a whimsical mode of gratifying 
his curiosity. Being desirous to know what was 
the primitive or original language, he caused a deaf 
and dumb woman to be transported to 
the solitary island of Inchkeith, with 
two infant children, devising thus to discover what 
language they would talk when they came to the age 
of speech. A Scottish historian, who tells the story, 
adds, with great simplicity: ‘‘Some say they spoke 
good Hebrew; for my part I know not, but from 
report”. It is more likely they would scream like 
their dumb nurse, or bleat like the goats and sheep 
on the island. 

The same historian gives a very pleasing picture 
of James IV. 

There was a great love, he says, betwixt the sub- 
jects and their sovereign, for the King was free 
James and from the vice of avarice, which was his 
his People. father’s failing. Neither would he endure 
flatterers, cowards, or sycophants about his person, 
but ruled by the counsel of the most eminent nobles, 
and thus won the hearts of all men. He often went 
disguised among the common people, and asked 
them questions about the King and his measures, 
and thus learned the opinion which was entertained 
of him by his subjects. 

He was also active in the discharge of his royal 
duties. His authority, as it was greater than that 
of any king who had reigned since the time of 
James I, was employed for the administration ot 
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justice, and the protection of every rank of his sub- 
jects, so that he was reverenced as well as beloved 
by all classes of his people. Scotland obtained, 
under his administration, a greater share of pros- 
perity than she had yet enjoyed. She possessed 
some share of foreign trade, and the success of Sir 
Andrew Wood, together with the King’s exertions 
in building vessels, made the country be respected, 
as having a considerable naval power. 

These advantages were greatly increased by the 
unusually long continuance of the peace, or rather 
the truce, with England. Henry VII Relations with 
had succeeded to the crown of that Henry VI. 
kingdom, after a dreadful series of civil strife; and 
being himself a wise and sagacious monarch, he 
was desirous to repair, by a long interval of repose 
and quiet, the great damage which the country had 
sustained by the Wars of York and Lancaster. He 
was the more disposed to peace with Scotland, that 
his own title to the throne of England was keenly 
disputed, and exposed him more than once to the 
risk of invasion and insurrection. 

For more than a hundred years there had been 
no regular treaty of peace betwixt England and 
Scotland, except for the few years which succeeded 
the treaty of Northampton. During this long period, 
the kindred nations had been either engaged in the 
most inveterate wars, or reposing themselves under 
the protection of short and doubtful truces. 

The wisdom of Henry VII endeavoured to find 
a remedy for such great evils, by trying what the 
effects of gentle and friendly influence would avail, 
where the extremity of force had been employed 
without effect. The King of England agreed to 


give his daughter Margaret, a beautiful and accorr- 
(832) 10 
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plished princess, to James IV in marriage. He 
offered to endow her with an ample fortune, and on 
An important that alliance was to be founded a close 
Marriage. league of friendship between England 
and Scotland, the Kings obliging themselves to 
assist each other against all the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately for both countries, but particularly so 
for Scotland, this peace designed to be perpetual did 
not last above ten years. Yet the good policy of 
Henry VII bore fruit after a hundred years had 
passed away; and in consequence of the marriage 
of James IV and the Princess Margaret, an end was 
put to all future national wars, by their great grand- 
son, James VI of Scotland and I of England, becom- 
ing King of the whole island of Great Britain. 

The claim of supremacy, asserted by England, is 
not mentioned in this treaty, which was signed on 
the 4th of January, 1502; but as the monarchs treated 
with each other on equal terms, that claim, which had 
cost such oceans of Scottish and English blood, must 
be considered as having been then virtually aban- 
doned. 

This important marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp. The Earl of Surrey, a gallant English noble- 
man, had the charge to conduct the Princess Margaret 
to her new kingdom of Scotland. The King came to 
meet her at Newbattle Abbey, within six miles of 
Edinburgh. He was gallantly dressed in a jacket of 
crimson velvet, bordered with cloth of gold, and had 
hanging at his back his lure, as it is called, an 
implement which is used in hawking. He was dis- 
tinguished by his strength and agility, leaping on his 
horse without putting his toe in the stirrup, and 
always riding full gallop, follow who could. 

When he was about to enter Edinburgh with his 
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new bride, he wished her to ride behind him, and 
made a gentleman mount to see whether his horse 
would carry double. But as his spirited charger was 
not broken for that purpose, the King got up before 
his bride on her palfrey, which was quieter, and so 
they rode through the town of Edinburgh in pro- 
cession, in the same manner as you may now see a 
good farmer and his wife riding to church. 

During the season of tranquillity which followed 
the marriage of James and Margaret, we find that the 
King, with his Parliament, enacted many good laws 
for the improvement of the country. The Highlands. 
and Islands were particularly attended to, because, as 
one of the acts of Parliament expressed The Highlands 
it, they had become almost savage for and Isles. 
want of justices and sheriffs. Magistrates were there- 
fore appointed, and laws made for the government of 
those wild and unruly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament permitted 
the King, and his nobles and barons, to let their land, 
not only for military service, but for a payment in 
money or in grain; a regulation which tended to intro- 
duce quiet peaceful farmers into lands occupied, but 
left uncultivated, by tenants of a military character. 
Regulations also took place for attendance on Parlia- 
ment, and the representation of the different orders of 
society in that assembly. The possessors of lands 
were likewise called on to plant wood, and make en- 
closures, fishponds, and other improvements. 

All these regulations show that the King sincerely 
wished to benefit his subjects, and entertained liberal 
views of the mode of accomplishing that object. But 
the unfortunate country of Scotland was destined 
never to remain any long time in a state of peace 
or improvement; and accordingly, towards the end 
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of James’s reign, events occurred which brought on 
a defeat still more calamitous than any which the 
kingdom had yet received. 

While Henry VII, the father-in-law of James, con- 
tinued to live, his wisdom made him very attentive to 
preserve the peace which had been established betwixt 
the two countries. His character was indeed far 
Contrast of | from being that of a generous prince, 
Henry VII and but he was a sagacious politician, and 
Henry VIII. ranted, from an enlightened view of his 
own interest, what perhaps he would otherwise have 
been illiberal enough to refuse. On this principle, he 
made some allowance for the irritable pride of his son- 
in-law and his subjects, who were as proud as they 
were poor, and made it his study to remove all the 
petty causes of quarrel which arose from time to time. 
But when this wise and cautious monarch died, he 
was succeeded by his son Henry VIII, a prince of 
a bold, haughty, and furious disposition, impatient of 
control or contradiction, and rather desirous of war 
than willing to make any concessions for the sake of 
peace. James IV and he resembled each other per- 
haps too nearly in temper to admit of their continuing 
intimate friends. 

The military disposition of Henry chiefly directed 
him to an enterprise against France; and the King 
of France, on his part, desired much to renew 
the old alliance with Scotland, in order that 
the apprehension of an invasion from the Scottish 
frontiers might induce Henry to abandon his scheme 
of attacking France. He knew that the splendour in 
which King James lived had exhausted the treasures 
which his father had left behind him, and he con- 
cluded that the readiest way to make him his friend 
was to supply him with sums of money, which he 


France. 
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could not otherwise have raised. Gold was also freely 
distributed amongst the counsellors and favourites of 
the Scottish King. This liberality showed to great 
advantage when compared with the very opposite 
conduct of the King of England, who delayed even to 
pay a legacy which had been left by Henry his father 
to his sister the Queen of Scotland. 

Other circumstances of a different kind tended to 
create disagreements between England and Scotland. 
James had been extremely desirous to increase the 
strength of his kingdom by sea, and its commerce; 
and Scotland presenting a great extent of 
sea-coast, and numerous harbours, had 
at this time a considerable trade. The royal navy, 
besides one vessel called the Great Michael, supposed 
to be the largest in the world, and which, as an old 
author says, ‘‘cumbered all Scotland to get her fitted 
out for sea”, consisted, it is said, of sixteen ships of 
war. The King paid particular attention to naval 
affairs, and seemed never more happy than when 
inspecting and exercising his little navy. 

It chanced that one John Barton, a Scottish mari- 
ner, had been captured by the Portuguese as far back 
as the year 1476. As the King of Portugal refused 
to make any amends, James granted the family of 
Barton letters of reprisals, that is, a warrant em- 
powering them to take all Portuguese vessels which 
should come in their way, until their loss was made 
up. There were three brothers, all daring men, but 
especially the eldest, whose name was Andrew Barton. 
He had two strong ships, the larger 
called the Zzon, the lesser the /enny 
Pirwen, with which it would appear he cruised in 
the British Channel, stopping not only Portuguese 
vessels, but also English ships bound for Portugal. 
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Complaints being made to King Henry, he fitted out 
two vessels, which were filled with chosen men, and 
placed under the command of Lord Thomas Howard 
and Sir Edward Howard, both sons to the Earl of 
Surrey. They found Barton and his vessels cruising 
in the Downs, being guided to the place by the 
captain of a merchant vessel, whom Barton had plun- 
dered on the preceding day. 

On approaching the enemy, the noble brothers 
showed no ensign of war, but put up a willow wand 
on their masts, as being the emblem of a trading 
vessel. But when the Scotsman attempted to make 
them bring to, the English threw out their flags and 
pennons, and fired a broadside of their ordnance. 
Barton then knew that he was engaged with the King 
of England’s ships of war. Far from being dismayed 
at this, he engaged boldly, and, distinguished by his 
rich dress and bright armour, appeared on deck with 
a whistle of gold about his neck, suspended by a 
chain of the same precious metal, and encouraged 
his men to fight valiantly. 

The fight was very obstinate. If we may believe 
a ballad of the time, Barton’s ship was furnished 
A great with a peculiar contrivance, suspending 
Sea-fight. Jarge weights or beams from his yard- 
arms, to be dropped down upon the enemy when 
they should come alongside. To make use of this 
contrivance, it was necessary that a person should 
ascend the main-mast, or in naval language, go aloft. 
As the English apprehended much mischief from 
the consequences of this manoeuvre, Howard had 
stationed a Yorkshire gentleman, named Hustler, 
the best archer in the ship, with strict injunctions 
to shoot everyone who should attempt to go aloft 
to let fall the beams of Barton’s vessel. 
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Two men were successively killed in the attempt, 
and Andrew Barton himself, confiding in the strong 
armour which he wore, began to ascend the mast. 
Lord Thomas Howard called out to the archer to 
shoot true on peril of his life. ‘‘ Were I to die 
for it,” said Hustler, ‘‘I have but two arrows left.” 
The first which he shot bounded from Barton’s 
armour without hurting him; but as the Scottish 
mariner raised his arm to climb higher, the archer 
took aim where the armour afforded him no pro- 
tection, and wounded him mortally through the 
arm-pit. 

Barton descended from the mast. ‘‘ Fight on,” 
he said, ‘‘my brave hearts; I am a little wounded, 
but not slain. I will but rest a while, and then 
rise and fight again; meantime, stand fast by Saint 
Andrew’s Cross,” meaning the Scottish flag, or 
ensign. He encouraged his men with his whistle 
while the breath of life remained. At length the 
whistle was heard no longer, and the Howards, 
boarding the Scottish vessel, found that her daring 
captain was dead. They carried the Lzon into the 
Thames, and it is remarkable that Barton’s ship 
became the second man-of-war in the English navy. 
When the Kings wanted to equip a fleet, they hired 
or pressed into their service merchant vessels, and 
put soldiers on board of them. The ship called 
the Great Henry was the first built especially for 
war, by the King, as his own property,—this cap- 
tured vessel was the second. 

James IV was highly incensed at this insult, as 
he termed it, on the flag of Scotland, and sent a 
herald to demand satisfaction. The King of Eng- 
land justified his conduct on the ground of Barton’s 
being a pirate,—a charge which James could not 
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justly deny; but he remained not the less heated 
and incensed against his brother-in-law. 

While James was thus on bad terms with England, 
France left no measures unattempted which could 
attach Scotland to her side. Great sums of money 
were sent to secure the good-will of those courtiers 
in whom James most confided. The Queen of 
A “Champion France, a young and beautiful prin- 
of the Dames”. cess, flattered James’s taste for ro- 
mantic gallantry by calling herself his mistress 
and lady-love, and conjuring him to march three 
miles upon English ground for her sake. She 
sent him, at the same time, a ring from her own 
finger; and her intercession was so powerful, that 
James thought he could not in honour dispense with 
her request. This fantastical spirit of chivalry was 
his own ruin, and very nearly that of the kingdom 
also. 

At length, in June or July, 1513, Henry VIII 
sailed to France with a gallant army, where he 
formed the siege of Terouenne. James IV now 
took a decided step. He sent over his principal 
herald to the camp of King Henry before Terouenne, 
summoning him in haughty terms to abstain from ag- 
gressions against James’s ally, the King of France. 
Henry VIII answered this letter, which he justly con- 
sidered as a declaration of war, with equal bitterness, 
treating the King of Scots as a perjured man, because 
he was about to break the peace which he had 
solemnly sworn to observe. His summons he re- 
jected with scorn. ‘The King of Scotland was 
not”’, he said, ‘‘of sufficient importance to determine 
the quarrel between England and France.” The 
Scottish herald returned with this message, but not 
in time to find his master alive. 
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James had not awaited the return of his embassy 
to commence hostilities. Lord Home, his lord high 
chamberlain, had made an incursion into war with 
England with an army of about three or England. 
four thousand men. They collected great booty; 
but marching carelessly and without order, fell into 
an ambush of the English Borderers, concealed 
among the tall broom, by which Millfield Plain, near 
Wooler, was then covered. The Scots sustained a 
total defeat, and lost near a third of their numbers 
in slain and wounded. This was a bad commence- 
ment of the war. 

Meanwhile, James, contrary to the advice of his 
wisest counsellors, determined to invade England 
with a royal army. The Parliament were unwilling 
to go into the King’s measures. The tranquillity 
of the country, ever since the peace with England, 
was recollected, and as the impolitic claim of the 
supremacy seemed to be abandoned, little remained 
to stir up the old animosity between the kingdoms. 
The King, however, was personally so much liked, 
that he obtained the consent of the Parliament to 
this fatal and unjust war; and orders were given to 
assemble all the array of the kingdom of Scotland 
upon the Borough-moor of Edinburgh, a wide com- 
mon, in the midst of which the royal standard was 
displayed from a large stone, or fragment of rock, 
called the Hare-stone. 

Various measures were even in this extremity 
resorted to for preventing the war. One or two of 
them seem to have been founded upon a knowledge 
that the King’s temper was tinged with a supersti- 
tious melancholy, partly arising from constitutional 
habits, partly from the remorse which he always 
entertained for his accession to his father’s death. 
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It was to these feelings that the following scene 
was doubtless addressed :— 

As the King was at his devotions in the church 
of Linlithgow, a figure, dressed in an azure-coloured 
robe, girt with a girdle, or sash of linen, having 
sandals on his feet, with long yellow hair, and a 
grave, commanding countenance, suddenly appeared 
before him. This singular-looking person paid 
little or no respect to the royal presence, but press- 
ing up to the desk at which the King was seated, 
leaned down on it with his arms, and addressed 
him with little reverence. He declared, that ‘his 
A Mystic Mother laid her commands on James to 
Warning. forbear the journey which he proposed, 
seeing that neither he, nor any who went with him, 
would thrive in the undertaking”. 

These words spoken, the messenger escaped from 
among the courtiers so suddenly, that he seemed 
to disappear. There is no doubt that this person had 
been dressed up to represent Saint John, called in 
Scripture the adopted son of the Virgin Mary. The 
Roman Catholics believed in the possibility of the 
souls of departed saints and apostles appearing on 
earth, and many impostures of the same sort are 
recorded in history. 

Another story, not so well authenticated, says that 
A Ghostly a proclamation was heard at the market- 
Omen. cross of Edinburgh, at the dead of night, 
summoning the King, by his name and titles, and 
many of his nobles and principal leaders, to appear 
before the tribunal of Pluto within the space of forty 
days. This also has the appearance of a stratagem, 
invented to deter the King from his expedition. 

But neither these artifices, nor the advice and 
entreaty of Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, could 
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deter James from his unhappy expedition. He was so 
well beloved that he soon assembled a great army, 
and placing himself at their head, he entered England 
near the castle of Twisell, on the 22nd of August, 
1513. He speedily obtained possession of the Border 
fortresses of Norham, Wark, Etall, Ford, and others 
of less note, and collected a great spoil. 

While King James was thus engaged, the Earl 
of Surrey had gathered an army of 40,000 men 
and advanced as far as Wooler, so that only four 
or five miles divided the armies. 

The Scottish army had fixed their camp upon a 
hill called Flodden, which rises to close in, as it were, 
the extensive flat called Millfield Plain. 

. . Flodden. 
This eminence slopes steeply towards the 
plain, and there is an extended piece of level ground 
on the top, where the Scots might have drawn up 
their army, and awaited at great advantage the attack 
of the English. Surrey liked the idea of venturing 
an assault on that position so ill, that he resolved 
to try whether he could not prevail on the King to 
abandon it. He sent a herald to invite James to 
come down from the height, and join battle in the 
open plain of Millfield below—reminded him of the 
readiness with which he had accepted his former 
challenge—and hinted that it was the opinion of 
the English chivalry assembled for battle, that any 
delay of the encounter would sound to the King’s 
dishonour. 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash and 
imprudent, but his impetuosity did not reach to the 
pitch Surrey perhaps expected. He refused to receive 
the messenger into his presence, and returned for 
answer to the message, that it was not such as it 
became an earl to send to a king. 
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Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, was 
obliged to resort to another mode of bringing the 
Scots to action. He moved northward, sweeping 
round the hill of Flodden, keeping out of the reach 
of the Scottish artillery, until, crossing the Till 
near Twisell Castle, he placed himself, with his 
whole army, betwixt James and his own kingdom. 
The King suffered him to make this flank movement 
without interruption, though it must have afforded 
repeated and advantageous opportunities for attack. 
But when he saw the English army interposed 
betwixt him and his dominions, he became alarmed 
lest he should be cut off from Scotland. Stimu- 
lated by this apprehension, the King resolved to 
give signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, and’ 
the other refuse and litter of their camp. The smoke 
spread along the side of the hill, and under its cover 
the army of King James descended the eminence, 
which is much less steep on the northern than the 
southern side, while the English advanced to meet 
them, both concealed from each other by the clouds 
of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong columns, all 
marching parallel to each other, having a reserve 
of the Lothian men commanded by Earl Bothwell. 
The English were also divided into four bodies, with 
a reserve of cavalry led by Dacre. 

The battle commenced at the hour of four in the 
afternoon. The first which encountered was the left 
wing of the Scots, commanded by the Earl 
of Huntly and Lord Home, which over- 
powered and threw into disorder the right wing 
of the English, under Sir Edmund Howard. Sir 
Edmund was beaten down, his standard taken, and 
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he himself in danger of instant death, when he was 
relieved by the Bastard Heron, who came up at 
the head of a band of determined outlaws like him- 
self, and extricated Howard. 

It is objected to the Lord Home by many Scottish 
writers, that he ought to have improved his ad- 
vantage by hastening to the support of the next 
division of the Scottish army. It is even pretended 
that he replied to those who urged him to go to the 
assistance of the King, that ‘‘the man did well that 
day who stood and saved himself”. But this seems 
invented, partly to criminate Home, and partly to 
account for the loss of the battle in some other way 
than by the superiority of the English. In reality, 
the English cavalry, under Dacre, which acted as 
a reserve, appear to have kept the victors in check; 
while Thomas Howard, the lord high admiral, who 
commanded the second division of the English, bore 
down, and routed the Scottish division commanded 
by Crawford and Montrose, who were both slain. 
Thus matters went on the Scottish left. 

Upon the extreme right of James’s army, a division 
of Highlanders, consisting of the clans of MacKenzie, 
MacLean, and others, commanded by the Earls of 
Lennox and Argyle, were so insufferably annoyed 
by the volleys of the English arrows, that they broke 
their ranks, and, in despite of the cries, entreaties, 
and signals of De la Motte, the French ambassador, 
who endeavoured to stop them, rushed tumultuously 
downhill, and being attacked at once in flank and 
rear by Sir Edward Stanley, with the men of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, were routed with great slaughter. 

The only Scottish division which remains to be 
mentioned, was commanded by James in person, 
and consisted of the choicest of his nobles and gentry, 
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whose armour was so good, that the arrows made but 
slight impression upon them. They were all on foot 
—the King himself had parted with his horse. They 
engaged the Earl of Surrey, who opposed to them the 
division which he personally commanded. The Scots 
attacked with the greatest fury, and, for a time, had 
the better. Surrey’s squadrons were disordered, his 
standard in great danger, Bothwell and the Scottish 
reserve were advancing, and the English seemed in 
some risk of losing the battle. 

But Stanley, who had defeated the Highlanders, 
came up on one flank of the King’s division; the 
admiral, who had conquered Crawford and Montrose, 
assailed them on the other. The Scots showed the 
most undaunted courage. Uniting themselves with 
The Ring the reserve under Bothwell, they formed 
around the into a circle, with their spears extended on 
Ee every side, and fought obstinately. Bows 
being now useless, the English advanced on all 
sides with their bills, a huge weapon which made 
ghastly wounds. But they could not force the 
Scots either to break or retire, although the car- 
nage among them was dreadful. James himself 
died amid his warlike peers and loyal gentry. 
ihe kingly He was twice wounded with arrows, and 
Death of at length despatched with a bill. Night 
omee. fell without the battle being absolutely 
decided, for the Scottish centre kept their ground, 
and Home and Dacre held each other at bay. But 
during the night, the remainder of the Scottish army 
drew off in silent despair from the bloody field, on 
which they left their King, and their choicest nobles 
and gentlemen.? 


1 The description of this battle in Marmion, Canto vi, should now be read. 
It is one of the greatest battle-poems in literature, 
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This great and decisive victory was gained by the 
Earl of Surrey on oth September, 1513. The victors 
had about five thousand men slain, the Scots twice 
that number at least. But the loss lay not so much 
in the number of the slain, as in their rank and 
quality. The English lost very few men of dis- 
tinction. The Scots left on the field the King, two 
bishops, two mitred abbots, twelve earls, thirteen 
lords, and five eldest sons of peers. The number of 
gentlemen slain was beyond calculation;—there is 
scarcely a family of name in Scottish history who did 
not lose a relative there. 


[POSTSCRIPT 


In this reign we come to the close of a great epoch 
of European history and observe the beginnings of 
a new era. The period between the fifth and the 
fifteenth century is known as the Middle Age, because 
it lies between the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West and the beginning of Modern times. It has 
also been called the Dark Age, because learning was 
poor and superstition was prevalent. Even scholars 
had very few books, though this is to be remembered, 
that such books as they had, they had by heart; for 
there were lovers of learning then as well as now. It 
was in the year 1453 that the change began. Con- 
stantinople, the capital of the Eastern The Revival 
Roman Empire, had, during the thou- of Learning. 
sand years after the fall of Rome, remained free and 
in possession of many manuscripts of ancient Greek 
and Latin literature; but in that year it was captured 
by the Turks. Afraid of what might happen to their 
precious manuscripts, its scholars fled with them 
westward to Italy, where they were welcomed and 
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prized for the sake of their literary treasures. From 
that time Italy became the centre of a great revival of 
learning. 

It was long before Scotland felt the change, but 
a beginning, however slight, is noticeable in this 
reign. In 1496 an Education Act was passed which 
Education compelled the barons and freeholders to 
Act send their eldest sons to school to acquire 
‘perfect Latin”. In this reign, too, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity was founded. In 1507 the art of printing was 
first introduced into Scotland by two men whose 
names deserve to be remembered, Walter Chapman 
and Andrew Millar. 

The new art was introduced in good time, for 
in those prosperous days before Flodden we have 
Introduction 2 golden age of Scottish literature. 
of Printing. Makers, or poets, were numerous. Of 
these the greatest was William Dunbar, the author 
of Zhe Thistle and the Rose, and many other vigor- 
ous poems in a variety of styles; a great genius, one 
of the very greatest in Scottish literature. 
To appreciate him it is first necessary to 
study the old Scottish language; and it is Dunbar’s 
poems, more than those of any other poet till we 
come to Burns, that make it well worth the time and 
trouble. | 


Literature. 


CHAPTER XVI 


James V, 1513-1542—English King: Henry VIII, 1509-1547. 
French King: Francis I, 1515-1547 


The defeat at Flodden threw all Scotland into a 
degree of mourning and despair which is not yet 
forgotten. But the firm courage of the Scottish 
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people was displayed in its noblest colours in this 
formidable crisis;—all were ready to combat, and 
more disposed, even from the excess of the calamity, 
to resist, than to yield to the fearful consequences 
which might have been expected. 

Edinburgh, the metropolis, or capital city of Scot~ 
land, set a noble example of the conduct which 
should be adopted under a great na- Edinburgh 
tional calamity. The provost, bailies, after Flodden. 
and magistracy of that city had been carried by their 
duty to the battle, in which most of them, with the 
burghers and citizens who followed their standard, 
had fallen with the King. A certain number of 
persons called Presidents, at the head of whom was 
George Towrs of Inverleith, had been left with a 
commission to discharge the duty of magistrates 
during the absence of those to whom the office 
actually belonged. 

The battle was fought, as we have said, on the oth 
of September. On the roth, being the succeeding 
day, the news reached Edinburgh, and George Towrs 
and the other presidents published on that day a 
proclamation, which would do honour to the annals 
of any country in Europe. The presidents must 
have known that all was lost; but they took every 
necessary precaution to prevent the public from 
yielding to a hasty and panic alarm, and to prepare 
with firmness the means of public defence. 

“Whereas”, says this remarkable proclamation, 
“‘news have arrived, which are yet uncertain, of 
misfortune which hath befallen the King and his 
army, we strictly command and charge all persons 
within the city to have their arms in readiness, and 
to be ready to assemble at the tolling of the com- 


mon bell of the town, to repel any enemy who may 
(B 832) 11 
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seek to attack the city. We also discharge all 
women of the lower class, and vagabonds of every 
description, from appearing on the street to cry and 
make lamentations; and we command women of 
honest fame and character to pass to the churches, 
and pray for the King and his army, and for our 
neighbours who are with the King’s host.” 

In this way the gallant George Towrs took 
measures at once for preventing the spreading of 
terror and confusion by frantic and useless lamenta- 
tion, and for defence of the city, if need should arise. 
The simplicity of the order showed the courage and 
firmness of those who issued it, under the astound- 
ing national calamity which had been sustained. 

The Earl of Surrey did not, however, make any 
endeavour to invade Scotland, or to take any ad- 
vantage of the great victory he had obtained, by 
attempting the conquest of that country. The incur- 
sions which followed the battle of Flodden extended 
only to the Borders; no great attempt against Scot- 
land was made, or apparently meditated. 

Margaret, the Queen Dowager, became Regent 
of Scotland, and guardian of the young King, James 
V, who, as had been too often the case on former 
similar occasions, ascended the throne when a child 
of not two years old. 

But the authority of Margaret was greatly dimin- 
ished, and her character injured, by a hasty and im- 
Marriage of Prudent marriage which she formed with 
Margaret. Douglas, Earl of Angus, the grandson 
of old Bell-the-Cat. That celebrated person had 
not long survived the fatal battle of Flodden, in 
which both his sons had fallen. His grandson, the 
inheritor of his great name, was a handsome youth, 
brave, high-born, and with all the ambition of the 
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old Douglases, as well as with much of their military 
talents. He was, however, young, rash, and inex- 
perienced; and his elevation to be the husband of the 
Queen Regent excited the jealousy and emulation 
of all the other nobles of Scotland, who dreaded the 
name and the power of the Douglas. 
A peace now took place betwixt France and Eng- 
land, and Scotland was included in the treaty. 
[But peace with England did not mean that the 
stricken country was now to enjoy the rest it so much 
needed. During the long minority of James, the 
nobles contended fiercely among themselves for the 
supreme power. Those who were jealous of Angus 
at first set up as his rival John, Duke of Albany, son 
of that Robert who was banished during the reign of 
James III. He was the nearest male relation of the 
King, being the cousin-german of his father. Mar- 
garet was by many considered as having forfeited the 
right of regency by her marriage, and Albany on his 
arrival from France was generally accepted 
in her stead. But he was not the man to 
succeed in such a struggle as followed, and after a 
period of keenly-disputed supremacy he abandoned 
Scotland and returned to his large estates in France. 
The withdrawal of Albany did not, however, entail 
the triumph of the Queen. She had become estranged 
from her husband, and now sought to be divorced 
from him. Like her brother, Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, she would have her way at whatever cost. She 
succeeded, and immediately after married a third 
husband, a young man of little power and inferior 
rank, named Henry Stewart. After that, her influ- 
ence, which had been greatly lessened by her 
marriage with Angus, was almost of no account. 
After Albany the nearest heir to the throne was 
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the Earl of Arran, head of the powerful House of 
Hamilton. All along he had been Angus’s 
enemy, and now was his chief rival. But the 
course of events on the Continent at this time helped 
to strengthen the Douglas faction and to weaken the 
party of Arran. France was crushed in the battle 
of Pavia, where her King Francis I was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Emperor Charles V. Now the 
two Scottish factions had depended for support on 
France and England respectively. The Earl of 
Arran, depending on the former, had now no choice 
but to come to terms, especially as Angus, having 
secured the person of the King, had him declared 
competent to rule, and was now himself the power 
behind the throne. 

For exactly two years Angus enjoyed supreme 
power. He established around the King’s person 
a guard of a hundred men. He made his brother 
George, whom James detested, Master of the Royal 
Household; and Archibald of Kilspindie, his uncle, 
Lord Treasurer of the realm. But the close re- 
Escape of Straint in which the King found himself 
James. grew intolerable, and in June, 1528, he 
succeeded in making his escape to Stirling Castle, 
which was then in the hands of those unfriendly to 
Angus. | 

Soon afterwards, the King assembled around 
him the numerous nobility, who envied the power 
of Angus and Arran, or had suffered injuries at 
their hands; and, in open parliament, accused them 
of treason, declaring, that he had never been sure 
Fall of the Of his life all the while that he was in 
Douglases. their power. A sentence of forfeiture was, 
therefore, passed against the Earl of Angus, and 
he was driven into exile, with all his friends and 
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kinsmen. And thus the Red Douglases, of the 
house of Angus, shared almost the same fate with 
the Black Douglases, of the elder branch of that 
mighty house; with this difference, that as they 
had never risen so high, so they did not fall so 
irretrievably; for the Earl of Angus lived to return 
and enjoy his estates in Scotland, where he again 
played a distinguished part. But this was not 
till after the death of James V, who retained, 
during his whole life, an implacable resentment 
against the Douglases, and never permitted one 
of the name to settle in Scotland while he lived. 

Freed from the stern control of the Douglas 
family, James V now began to exercise the govern- 
ment in person, and displayed most of the qualities 
of a wise and good prince. He was handsome in 
his person, and resembled hi§ father in the fond- 
ness for military exercises, and the spirit of chival- 
rous honour which James IV loved to display. 
He also inherited his father’s love of justice, and 
his desire to establish and enforce wise and equal 
laws, which should protect the weak against the 
oppression of the great. It was easy enough to 
make laws, but to put them in vigorous exercise 
was of much greater difficulty; and in his attempt 
to accomplish this laudable purpose, James often 
incurred the ill-will of the more powerful nobles. 

His first care was to bring the Borders of Scot- 
land to some degree of order. The clans there paid 
little respect either to times of truce or treaties of 
peace, but exercised their depredations without re- 
gard to either, and often occasioned wars betwixt 
England and Scotland which would not otherwise 
have taken place. 

It is said of a considerable family on the Bor- 
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ders, that when they had consumed all the cattle 
about the castle, a pair of spurs was 
placed on the table in a covered dish, 
as a hint that they must ride out and fetch more. 
The chiefs and leading men told down their daughters’ 
portions according to the plunder which they were 
able to collect in the course of a Michaelmas moon, 
when its prolonged light allowed them opportunity 
for their freebooting excursions. They were very 
brave in battle, but in time of peace they were 
a pest to their Scottish neighbours. As> theis 
insolence had risen to a high pitch after the field 
of Flodden had thrown the country into confusion, 
James V_ resolved to take very severe measures 
against them. 

His first step was to secure the persons “of the 
principal chieftains by whom these disorders were 
privately encouraged. The Earl of Bothwell, the 
Lord Home, Lord Maxwell, Scott of Buccleuch, 
Ker of Fairniehirst, and other powerful chiefs, who 
might have opposed the King’s purposes, were 
seized, and imprisoned in separate fortresses in the 
inland country. 

James then assembled an army, in which warlike 
purposes were united with those of silvan sport; 
for he ordered all the gentlemen in the wild districts 
which he intended to visit, to bring in their best 
dogs, as if his only purpose had been to hunt the 
deer in those desolate regions. This was intended 
to prevent the Borderers from taking the alarm, 
in which case they would have retreated into their 
mountains and fastnesses, from whence it would 
have been difficult to dislodge them. 

These men had indeed no distinct idea of the 
offences which they had committed, and conse- 
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quently no apprehension of the King’s displeasure 
against them. The laws had been so long silent 
in that remote and disorderly country, that the 
outrages which were practised by the strong against 
the weak, seemed to the perpetrators the natural 
course of society, and to present nothing that was 
worthy of punishment. 

Thus, as the King, in the beginning of his ex- 
pedition, suddenly approached the castle of Piers 
Cockburn of Henderland, that baron was in the act 
of providing a great entertainment to welcome him, 
when James caused him to be suddenly The High 
seized on, and executed. Adam Scott Hand. 
of Tushielaw, called the King of the Border, met 
the same fate. But an event of greater importance 
was the fate of John Armstrong of Gilnockie, near 
Langholm. 

This freebooting chief had risen to great conse- 
quence, and the whole neighbouring district of 
England paid him 6dlackmazl, that is, a sort of 
tribute, in consideration of which he forbore plun- 
dering them. He had a high idea of his own im- 
portance, and seems to have been unconscious of 
having merited any severe usage at the King’s 
hands. On the contrary, he came to meet his 
sovereign at a place about ten miles from Hawick, 
called Carlinrigg chapel, richly dressed, and having 
with him twenty-four gentlemen, his constant retinue, 
as well attired as himself. The King, incensed to 
see a freebooter so gallantly equipped, commanded 
him instantly to be led to execution, saying: ‘‘ What 
wants this knave, save a crown, to be as magnificent 
as a king?” John Armstrong made great offers 
for his life, offering to maintain himself, with forty 
men ready to serve the King at a moment's notice, 
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at his own expense; engaging never to hurt or in- 
jure any Scottish subject; and undertaking that there 
was not a man in England, of whatever degree, duke, 
earl, lord, or baron, but he would engage, within 
a short time, to present him to the King, dead or 
A Robber alive. But when the King would listen 
Chief. to none of his offers, the robber chief said, 
very proudly: ‘‘I am but a fool to ask grace at a 
graceless face; but had I guessed you would have 
used me thus, I would have kept the Border-side, 
in despite of the King of England and you both; 
for I well know that King Henry would give the 
weight of my best horse in gold to know that I am 
sentenced to die this day ”. 

John Armstrong was led to execution, with all 
his men, and hanged without mercy. The people of 
the inland counties were glad to get rid of him; but 
on the Borders he was both missed and mourned, 
as a brave warrior, and a stout man-at-arms against 
England. 

Such were the effects of the terror struck by 
these general executions, that James was said to 
have made ‘the rush bush keep the cow”; that 
is to say, that even in this lawless part of the 
country, men dared no longer make free with pro- 
perty, and cattle might remain on their pastures 
unwatched. 

In the like manner James proceeded against the 
Highland chiefs; and by executions, forfeitures, and 
other severe measures, he brought the Northern 
mountaineers, as he had already done those of the 
South, into comparative subjection. He then set 
at liberty the Border chiefs, and others whom he 
had imprisoned lest they should have offered any 
hindrance to the course of his justice. 
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James V, like his father James IV, had a cus- 
tom of going about the country disguised as a 
private person, in order that he might 4 Romantic 
hear complaints which might not other- Kins. 
wise reach his ears, and, perhaps, that he might 
enjoy amusements which he could not have partaken 
of in his avowed royal character. This is also said 
to have been a custom of James IV, his father, and 
several adventures are related of what befell them 
on such occasions. One or two of these narratives 
may help to enliven our story. 

When James V travelled in disguise, he used a 
name which was known only to some of his prin- 
cipal nobility and attendants. He was called the 
Goodman (the tenant, that is) of Ballengiech. 
Ballengiech is a steep pass which leads down be- 
hind the castle of Stirling. Once upon a time, 
when the court was feasting in Stirling, the King 
sent for some venison from the neighbouring hills. 
The deer was killed, and put on horses’ backs to be 
transported to Stirling. Unluckily they had to pass 
the castle gates of Arnpryor, belonging to a chief 
of the Buchanans, who chanced to have a consider- 
able number of guests with him. It was late, and 
the company were rather short of victuals, though 
they had more than enough of liquor. The chief, 
seeing so much fat venison passing his very door, 
seized on it; and to the expostulations of the keepers, 
who told him it belonged to King James, he an- 
swered insolently, that if James was King in Scot- 
land, he, Buchanan, was King in Kippen; being 
the name of the district in which the castle of Arn- 
pryor lay. On hearing what had happened, the 
King got on horseback, and rode instantly from 
Stirling to Buchanan’s house, where he found a 
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strong, fierce-looking Highlander, with an axe on 
his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. This 
grim warder refused the King admittance, saying 
that the laird of Arnpryor was at dinner, and would 
not be disturbed. ‘‘ Yet go up to the company, my 
good friend,” said the King, ‘‘and tell him that the 
Goodman of Ballengiech is come to feast with the 
King of Kippen.” The porter went grumbling into 
The King the house, and told his master that there 
of Kippen. was a fellow with a red beard at the gate, 
who called himself the Goodman of Ballengiech, who 
said he was come to dine with the King of Kippen. 
As soon as Buchanan heard these words, he knew 
that the King was come in person, and hastened 
down to kneel at James’s feet, and to ask forgiveness 
for his insolent behaviour. But the King, who only 
meant to give him a fright, forgave him freely, 
and, going into the castle, feasted on his own veni- 
son which Buchanan had intercepted. Buchanan of 
Arnpryor was ever afterwards called the King of 
Kippen. 

Upon another occasion, King James, being alone 
and in disguise, fell into a quarrel with some gip- 
sies, or other vagrants, and was assaulted by four or 
five of them. This chanced to be very near the 
bridge of Cramond; so the King got on the bridge, 
which, as it was high and narrow, enabled him to 
defend himself with his sword against the number 
of persons by whom he was attacked, There was 
a poor man thrashing corn in a barn near by, who 
came out on hearing the noise of the scuffle, and 
seeing one man defending himself against numbers, 
gallantly took the King’s part with his flail, to such 
good purpose that the gipsies were obliged to fly. 
The husbandman then took the King into the barn, 
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brought him a towel and water to wash the blood 
from his face and hands, and finally walked with 
him a little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
should be again attacked. On the way, the King 
asked his companion what and who he was. The 
labourer answered that his name was John Howie- 
son, and that he was a bondsman on the farm of 
Braehead, near Cramond, which belonged to the 
King of Scotland. James then asked the poor man 
if there was any wish in the world which he would 
particularly desire should be gratified; and honest 
John confessed he should think himself the happi- 
est man in Scotland were he but proprietor of the 
farm on which he wrought as a labourer. He 
then asked the King, in turn, who fe was; and 
James replied, as usual, that he was the Goodman 
of Ballengiech, a poor man who had a small ap- 
pointment about the palace; but he added, that if 
John Howieson would come to see him on the next 
Sunday, he would endeavour to repay his manful 
assistance, and, at least, give him the pleasure of 
seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you may suppose, 
and appearing at a postern gate of the palace, en- 
quired for the Goodman of Ballengiech. The Goodman 
The King had given orders that he 0f Ballengiech. 
should be admitted; and John found his friend, the 
goodman, in the same disguise which he had formerly 
worn. The King, still preserving the character of 
an inferior officer of the household, conducted John 
Howieson from one apartment of the palace to an- 
other, and was amused with his wonder and his 
remarks. At length, James asked his visitor if he 
should like to see the King; to which John replied, 
nothing would delight him so much, if he could do 
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so without giving offence. The Goodman of Ballen- 
giech, of course, undertook that the King would not 
be angry. ‘‘ But,” said John, ‘‘how am I to know 
his grace from the nobles who will be all about 
him?”—“ Easily,” replied his companion; ‘‘all the 
others will be uncovered—the King alone will wear 
his hat or bonnet.” 

So speaking, King James introduced the coun- 
tryman into a great hall, which was filled by the 
nobility and officers of the crown. John was a 
little frightened, and drew close to his attendant; 
but was still unable to distinguish the King. <I 
told you that you should know him by his wearing 
his hat,” said the conductor. ‘‘Then,” said John, 
after he had again looked around the room, “it 
must be either you or me, for all but us two are 
bareheaded.” 

The King laughed at John’s fancy; and that the 
good yeoman might have occasion for mirth also, 
he made him a present of the farm of Braehead, 
which he had wished so much to possess, on condi- 
tion that John Howieson, or his successors, should 
be ready to present an ewer and basin for the King 
to wash his hands, when his Majesty should come 
to Holyrood Palace, or should pass the bridge of 
Cramond. Accordingly, in the year 1822, when 
George IV came to Scotland, the descendant of 
John Howieson of Braehead, who still possesses 
the estate which was given to his ancestor, appeared 
at a solemn festival, and offered his Majesty water 
from a silver ewer, that he might perform the ser- 
vice by which he held his lands. 

The reign of James V was not alone distin- 
guished by his personal adventures and pastimes, 
but is honourably remembered on account of wise 
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laws made for the government of his people, and 
for restraining the crimes and violence which were 
frequently practised among them; especially those 
of assassination, burning of houses, and driving 
of cattle, the usual and ready means by which 
powerful chiefs avenged themselves of their feudal 
enemies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James V in- 
vented and instituted what is called the College of 
Justice, being the Supreme Court of Scot- a College 
land in civil affairs. It consisted of of Justice. 
fourteen judges (half clergy, half laity), and a 
president, who heard and decided causes. A certain 
number of learned men, trained to understand the 
laws, were appointed to the task of pleading the 
causes of such as had lawsuits before these judges, 
who constituted what is popularly termed the Court 
of Session. These men were called advocates; and 
this was the first establishment of a body, regularly 
educated to the law, which has ever since been re- 
garded in Scotland as an honourable profession, and 
has produced many great men. 

James V used great diligence in improving his 
navy, and undertook, what was at the time rather 
a perilous task, to sail in person round Scotland, and 
cause an accurate survey to be made of the various 
coasts, bays, and islands, harbours, and roadsteads of 
his kingdom, many of which had been unknown to 
his predecessors, even by name. 

As the kingdom of Scotland, except during a very 
short and indecisive war with England, remained at 
peace till near the end of James’s reign, and as that 
monarch was a wise and active prince, it might have 
been hoped that he at least would have escaped 
the misfortunes which seemed to haunt the name of 
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Stewart. But a great change, which took place at 
this period, led James V into a predicament, as un- 
happy as attended any of his ancestors. 

[This great change was the REFORMATION. Dur- 
ing the reign of James, Henry of England renounced 
The the authority of the Pope, and there 
Reformation. were many in Scotland who inclined to 
follow his example. Perhaps, indeed, the Scots were 
riper for the change than the English. England was 
hurried into the act of separation by the domestic 
affairs of its King. Henry was devoted to the pa- 
pacy and to the Catholic creed, until the Pope found 
himself, for political reasons, unable to consent to 
Henry’s desire for a divorce from his wife, Katharine 
of Arragon. Katharine was the aunt of the Emperor 
Charles V, and the Pope feared to offend Charles by 
granting the divorce. The result was that Henry 
impatiently refused any longer to acknowledge the 
Pope, and set himself up as Head of the Church in 
England. It was an act for which, in all its con- 
sequences, the English were ill-prepared, but Henry 
had his way, as his nobles, in general, were eager to 
seize the lands of the too wealthy Church. But his 
reformation of the Church was very slight. Though 
he set himself up as Head and plundered the monas- 
teries, he discountenanced changes of doctrine and of 
religious observance. 

' It was different in Scotland. The Reformation 
there began, not with any act of the King, but was 
largely the outcome of a rational criticism into which 
all classes of society entered. Even the clergy them- 
selves were in many instances inclined to welcome 
some kind of reform. The Church, as a whole, had 
grown too worldly in its tone, and the people accused 
many of the clergy of ignorance and vice. Such 
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criticism it had suffered many a time before, and 
had survived it all. Indeed it had never been 
more powerful than after the great destruction of 
the nobility at Flodden. But the spirit of criticism 
that was abroad in western Europe was, in Scotland, 
greatly encouraged by the bold act of Henry VIII. 
With many, it was no longer a question whether 
certain improvements might be made in Church 
doctrine and discipline. A great party Infuence 
grew up which worked for the down- of England. 
throw of the papacy. Some of its members, in a sel- 
fish striving for power, sought only to please Henry 
and win his help against their own King; some, like 
the English nobles, merely coveted the lands of the 
Church; but many also came to think that the Church 
would be the purer and the stronger by more thor- 
ough changes than the Pope would tolerate. 

The reason why James did not imitate his uncle, 
Henry, is simple enough. He had shown more 
severity than tact in suppressing his fierce, arrogant, 
and ambitious nobles, and had therefore made many 
of them his bitter enemies. To support himself 
against them he could not dispense with the powerful 
aid of the Church. Besides, a natural pride pre- 
vented him from acting as a mere second to England. 
Henry’s manner was too much that of a superior 
giving command. James, therefore, stood by the 
Church. 

For a time Henry tried persuasion as well as com- 
mand, and did all he could to win over the Scottish 
nobles by bribery; for he was eager to have Scotland 
at his back against Catholic Christendom. James and 
He offered James the hand of Mary, his Henry. 
eldest daughter, in marriage. But James had de- 
termined his course. The year before, he had burnt 
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three heretics to please the clergy; he now replied to 
the suggestion of the English alliance by 
marrying Madeleine, the third daughter of 
the King of France. 

It was a popular union but unfortunate. The 
young Queen died forty days after her marriage. 

James did not long remain a widower. Within a 
year he was married to Mary of Lorraine, daughter of 
Mary of the Duke of Guise. This second union only 
Lorraine. served to emphasize the King’s determination 
to reject the thought of alliance with England against 
the Pope. The lady was, in the most bigoted degree, 
attached to the Catholic cause, and was destined to a 
leading part in politics for many a day. Strict and 
cruel laws were at once made against heresy, and at 
the same time the nobles were treated with an in- 
creased severity whenever they incurred the royal 
displeasure. 

As Henry still continued to press James to side 
with him, and tampered with the loyalty of his dis- 
contented nobles by bribery and promises of support, 
matters between the two kingdoms at length came to 
a crisis. Henry grew the more arrogant, and James, 
while endeavouring to exercise caution, refused te 
lessen his attitude of independence towards England 
and of fidelity to the Church. It soon came to open 
war. In the first serious engagement, the Scots were 
successful; and James assembled a large army for the 
invasion of England. At Fala Moor, on his way to 
the Border, tidings arrived that the English were in 
retreat. Thereupon his nobles mutinied. 
They were prepared to defend the country 
against invasion, but they refused to invade England 
in order to gratify the clergy. 

James returned to Edinburgh, dishonoured before 
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the people, and in the deepest dejection of mind. 
But the Queen and the clergy roused him to another 
attempt, and an army of 10,000 men was sent with 
instructions to invade England on the west. For 
reasons unexplained the King did not accompany 
the host. Stranger still, the army reached the Border 
without knowing who was in command. They were 
actually in presence of the enemy before a favourite 
of the King, one Sir Oliver Sinclair, declared that 
he held the royal commission. The great barons 
felt deeply insulted, and refused to acknowledge his 
authority. Confusion followed, and the army was a 
disorganized rabble at the moment the English, only 
3000 strong, led on their attack. The result was the 
rout at Solway Moss, the most disgrace- 
ful incident in the military annals of 
Scotland. Only twenty of the Scots were slain, but 
twelve hundred were taken prisoners, including two 
earls, five barons, and some five hundred lairds and 
gentlemen. 

This second humiliation was too much for the 
King’s proud spirit.] He shut himself up in the 
palace of Falkland, and refused to listen to any 
consolation. A burning fever, the consequence of 
his grief and shame, seized on the unfortunate 
monarch. They brought him tidings that his wife 
had given birth to a daughter; but he only replied, 
“Is it so?” reflecting on the alliance which had 
placed the Stewart family on the throne; ‘then 
God’s will be done. It came with a lass, and it 
will go with a lass.” With these words, presaging 
the extinction of his house, he made a signal of 
adieu to his courtiers, spoke little more, but turned 
his face to the wall, and died of the most melancholy 


of all diseases, a broken heart. He was scarcely 
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thirty-one years old; in the very prime, therefore, 
of life. If he had not suffered the counsels of the 
Catholic priests to hurry him into a war with Eng- 
land, James V might have been as fortunate a prince 
as his many good qualities and talents deserved. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mary, 1542-1567—English Sovereigns: Henry VIII, 1509-1547; Ed- 
ward VI, 1547-1553; Mary Tudor, 1553-1558; Elizabeth, 1558- 
1603. French Sovereigns: Francis I, 1515-1547; Henry II, 1547- 
1559; Francis II, 1559-1560; Charles IX, 1560-1574. 


THE MINORITY. 1542-1560 


The evil fortunes of Mary Stewart, who succeeded 
her father in the crown of Scotland, commenced at 
her very birth, and could scarce be considered as 
ceasing during the whole period of her life. Of all 
the unhappy princes of the line of Stewart, she was 
the most uniformly unfortunate. She was born 7th 
December, 1542, and, in a few days after, becamie, 
by her father’s death, the infant queen of a distracted 
country. 

Two parties strove, as is usual in minorities, to 
obtain the supreme power. Mary of Guise, the 
Queen-Mother, with Cardinal David 
Beaton, were at the head of that which 
favoured the alliance with France. Hamilton, Earl 
of Arran, the nearest male relation of the infant 
Queen, was chief of the other, and possessed more 
extended popularity; for the nobles dreaded the bold 
and ambitious character of the cardinal, and the com- 
mon people detested him, on account of his cruel 
persecution of the Reformers. The Earl of Arran, 
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however, was but a fickle and timid man, with little, 
it would seem, to recommend him, besides his high 
birth. He was, however, preferred to the office of 
Regent. 

Henry the Eighth formed a plan of uniting the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland by a marriage be~ 
twixt the infant Queen of Scotland and his only son, 
Edward VI, then achild. He took into his counsels 
the Earl of Glencairn and other Scottish nobles, made 
prisoners in the rout of Solway, and offered to set 
them at liberty, provided, on their return to Scotland, 
they would undertake to forward the match which he 
proposed. They were released accordingly, upon 
giving pledges that they would return in case the 
treaty should not be accomplished. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, with his brother, Sir 
George Douglas, took the same opportunity of re- 
turning into Scotland, after fifteen years’ exile. They 
had been indebted to Henry for support and protec- 
tion during that long space of time. He had even 
admitted them to be members of his Privy Council, 
and by the countenance he afforded them, had given 
great offence to the late King James. When, there- 
fore, the influence of the Douglases, naturally 
attached to him by gratitude, was added to English 
that of Glencairn and the others, who had Scots. 
been made prisoners at Solway, and to the general 
weight of the Protestants, favourable, of course, to an 
alliance with England, Henry must be considered as 
having a party in Scotland in every way favourable 
to his views. 

But the impatient temper of the English monarch 
ruined his own scheme. He demanded the custody 
of the young Queen of Scotland till she should be 
of age to complete the marriage to be contracted by 
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the present league, and he insisted that some of the 
strongest forts in the kingdom should be put into his 
hands. 

[These proposals alarmed the national jealousy of 
the Scots, and the numerous faction who adhered to 
the Catholic Church and the ancient alliance with 
France strongly opposed the English match. War 
followed, and although the Scots gained a notable 
victory at Ancrum Moor, they suffered sorely from 
English raids. When peace was made, in 1546, 
neither country had gained any decisive advantage. 

The principal result in Scotland was the triumph 
of the French faction. The Regent Arran was even 
prevailed upon to abandon the Protestant doctrines, 
and in all matters of moment submitted to the policy 
of Cardinal Beaton, a statesman of great abilities, but 
Cardinal a bigoted Catholic and a man of a severe 
Beaton. and cruel temper. He proved an unsparing 
persecutor, and exercised many cruelties, but that 
which excited public feeling to the highest degree 
was the barbarous death of George Wishart. ] 

This martyr to the cause of Reformation was a man 
of honourable birth, great wisdom and eloquence, 
Wishart, 294 Of primitive piety. He preached the 

doctrines of the Reformed religion with zeal 
and with success, and was for some time protected 
against the efforts of the vengeful Catholics by the 
barons who had become converts to the Protestant 
faith. At length, however, he fell into the hands of 
the Cardinal, being surrendered to him by Lord Both- 
well, and was conveyed to the castle of St. Andrews, 
a strong fortress and palace belonging to the cardinal 
as archbishop, and there thrown into a dungeon. 
Wishart was then brought to a public trial, for 
heresy, before the Spiritual Court, where the cardinal 
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presided. He was accused of preaching heretical 
doctrine, by two priests called Lauder and Oliphant, 
whose outrageous violence was strongly contrasted 
with the patience and presence of mind shown by the 
prisoner. He appealed to the authority of the Bible 
against that of the Church of Rome; but his judges 
were little disposed to listen to his arguments, and he 
was condemned to death. 

[The nature of the execution has been variously 
described, but it is now believed that he was first 
hanged and then burnt. 

Vengeance followed swiftly. For years the death 
of the Cardinal had been the aim of conspirators, 
actuated by various motives. Two months Death of 
after the death of Wishart, a band of these Beaton. 
men succeeded in stealing into the Castle of St. 
Andrews by night, and found Beaton in his bed- 
chamber. They murdered him in cold blood, and 
next morning the citizens of St. Andrews saw the 
body of the great Cardinal dangling over the wall 
of his own stronghold. | 

Many persons who disapproved of this most un- 
justifiable action, were yet glad that this proud 
cardinal, who had sold the country in some measure 
to France, was at length removed. Some, who 
assuredly would not have assisted in the slaughter, 
joined those who had slain the cardinal, in the defence 
of the castle. The Regent hastened to besiege the 
place, which, supplied by England with money, 
engineers, and provisions, was able to resist the 
Scottish army for five months. France, however, 
sent to Scotland a fleet and an army, with engineers 
better acquainted with the art of attacking strong 
places than those of the Scottish nation. The castle 
was, therefore, surrendered. The principal defenders 
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of it were sent to France, and there for some time 
employed as galley-slaves. The common people 
made a song upon the event, of which the burden 
was— 


** Priests, content ye now, 
And, priests, content ye now, 
Since Norman and his company 
Have fill’d the galleys fou”. 


Shortly after this tragical incident, King Henry 
VIII of England died. But his impatient and 
angry spirit continued to influence the counsels of 
the nation under the Lord Protector Somerset, who 
resolved to take the same violent measures to compel 
the Scots to give their young Queen in marriage 
to Edward VI, of which Henry had set an example. 
A chosen and well-disciplined army of eighteen 
thousand men, well supplied with all necessaries, 
and supported by an armed fleet, invaded Scotland 
on the eastern frontier. The Scots assembled a force 
of almost double the number of the invaders, but, 
as usual, unaccustomed to act in union together, or 
to follow the commands of a single general. 

[The two armies encountered at Pinkie near Mussel- 
Battle of burgh, and the Scots through blundering 
Pinkie. generalship were most signally routed.] 
The field of Pinkie, as it was the last great defeat 
which the Scots received from the English, was 
also one of the most calamitous. It was fought on 
1oth September, 1547. 

It seemed to be decreed in those unhappy national 
wars, that the English should often be able to win 
great victories over the Scots, but that they should 
never derive any permanent advantage from their 
successes. The battle of Pinkie, far from paving the 
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way to a marriage between Queen Mary and Edward 
VI, which was the object of Somerset’s Marriage 
expedition, irritated and alarmed the Scots of Mary. 
to such a degree, that they resolved to prevent the 
possibility of such a union, by marrying their young 
mistress with the Dauphin, that is, the eldest son of 
the King of France, and sending her to be bred up 
at the French court. A hasty assent of the Scottish 
Parliament was obtained to this, partly by the in- 
fluence of gold, partly by the appearance of the 
French soldiers, partly, according to the reformer 
Knox, by the menaces of the Lord of Buccleuch, 
whom he describes as ‘‘a bloody man, who swore, 
with many deadly oaths, that they who would not 
consent should do what they would like worse”. 

By the match with France the great object of the 
English government was rendered unattainable. But 
the Scots had little occasion for triumph. The union 
with France, which they so hastily and rashly 
adopted, brought a new and long series of ruinous 
consequences upon the country. 

The infant Queen being thus transferred to France, 
her mother, Mary of Guise, the widow of James V, 
had the address to get herself placed at the head 
of affairs in Scotland. The Earl of Arran, who 
had been made Duke of Chatelherault in France, 
was prevailed upon to resign the office of Regent, 
and was succeeded by the Queen Dowager, who dis- 
played a considerable degree of wisdom and aA New 
caution in the administration of the kingdom. Regent. 
Most men wondered at the facility with which the 
Duke of Chatelherault, himself so near in relation 
to the throne, had given place to Mary of Guise; but 
none was so much offended as the duke’s natural 
brother, who had succeeded Beaton as archbishop of 
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St. Andrews. He exclaimed with open indecency 
against the mean spirit of his brother, who had 
thus given away the power of Regent, when there 
was but a ‘‘squalling girl” betwixt him and the 
crown. 

The Queen Regent, thus placed in authoncy, 
endeavoured to secure herself by diminishing the 
power of the Scottish nobles and increasing that 
of the crown. For this purpose, she proposed that 
a tax should be levied on the country at large, to 
pay hired soldiers to fight, instead of trusting the 
defence of the country to the noblemen and their 
retainers. This proposal was exceedingly ill received 
by the Scottish Parliament. ‘‘ We will fight for our 
families and our country,” they said, ‘‘ better than any 
hirelings can do. Our fathers did so, and we will 
follow their example.” The Earl of Angus being 
checked for coming to Parliament with a thousand 
horse, contrary to a proclamation of the Queen 
Regent, that none should travel with more than their 
usual household train, answered jestingly: ‘‘ That the 
knaves would not leave him; and that he would 
be obliged to the Queen if she could put him on 
the way of being rid of them, for they consumed 
his beef and his ale”. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doctrines in Scot- 
land strengthened the Scottish nobles in their dispo- 
Opposition of Sition to make a stand against the Queen 
the Nobles. _ Regent’s desire to augment her power. 
Many great nobles, and a still greater proportion 
of the smaller barons, had embraced the Reformed 
opinions; and the preaching of John Knox, a man of 
great courage, zeal, and talents, made converts daily 
from the Catholic faith. 

The Queen Regent, though herself a zealous 
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Catholic, had for some time tolerated, and even 
encouraged, the Protestant party, because they sup- 
ported her interest against that of the Hamiltons; 
but a course of politics had been adopted in France, 
by her brothers of the House of Guise, which occa- 
sioned her to change her conduct in this respect. 

Edward VI of England succeeded to his father 
Henry. He adopted the Protestant faith, and com- 
pleted the Reformation which his father 
began. But he died early, and was 
succeeded by his sister Mary of England, daughter 
of Henry VIII by his first wife, Catherine of Arra- 
gon, whom he divorced under pretext of scruples of 
conscience. This Mary endeavoured to bring back 
the Catholic religion, and enforced the laws against 
heresy with the utmost rigour. Many persons were 
burnt in her reign, and hence she has been called 
the Bloody Queen Mary. She died, however, after a 
short and unhappy reign, and her sister Elizabeth 
ascended the throne with the general assent of all 
the people of England. The Catholics of foreign 
countries, however, and particularly those of France, 
objected to Elizabeth’s title to the crown. Elizabeth 
was Henry’s daughter by his second wife, Anne 
Bullen. Now, as the Pope had never consented 
either to the divorce of Queen Catherine, or to the 
marriage of Anne Bullen, the Catholics urged that 
Elizabeth must be considered as illegitimate, and 
as having, therefore, no lawful right to succeed to 
the throne, which, as Henry VIII had no other child, 
must, they contended, descend upon Queen Mary of 
Scotland, the granddaughter of Margaret, Henry’s 
sister, wife of James IV of Scotland, and the next 
lawful heir, according to their argument, to her de- 
ceased grand-uncle. 
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The court of France resolved, in an evil hour, to 
put forward this claim of the Scottish Queen to the 
Mary and English crown. Money was coined, and 
Elizabeth. plate wrought, in which Mary, with her 
husband Francis the Dauphin, assumed the style, 
title, and armorial bearings of England as well as 
Scotland, and thus laid the first foundation of a 
deadly hatred between Elizabeth and Mary. 

Queen Elizabeth, finding France was disposed 
to challenge her title to the crown of England, pre- 
pared to support it with all the bravery and wisdom 
of her character. Her first labour was to re-estab- 
lish the Reformed religion upon the same footing 
that Edward VI had assigned to it, and to destroy 
the Roman Catholic establishments, which her pre- 
decessor Mary had endeavoured to replace. As 
the Catholics of France and Scotland were her 
natural enemies, and attempted to set up the right 
of Queen Mary as preferable to her own, so she 
was sure to find friends in the Protestants of Scot- 
land, who could not fail to entertain respect, and 
even affection, for a princess who was justly re- 
garded as the protectress of the Protestant cause 
throughout all Europe. 

When, therefore, these changes took place in 
England, the Queen Regent, at the instigation of 
Catholic and her brothers of the House of Guise, 
Protestant. began once more to persecute the Pro- 
testants in Scotland; while their leaders turned 
their eyes to Elizabeth for protection, counsel, and 
assistance, all of which she was easily disposed to 
render to a party whose cause rested on the same 
grounds with her own. Thus, while France made 
a vain pretence of claiming the kingdom of England 
in the name of Mary, and appealed for assistance 
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to the English Catholics, Elizabeth far more effec- 
tually increased the internal dissensions of Scotland 
by espousing the cause of the Protestants of that 
country. 

These Scottish Protestants no longer consisted 
solely of a few studious or reflecting men, whose 
indulgence in speculation had led them to adopt 
peculiar opinions in religion, and who could be 
dragged before the Spiritual Courts, fined, impri- 
soned, plundered, banished, or burnt, at pleasure. 
The Reformed cause had now been adopted by many 
of the principal nobility, and it was generally em- 
braced by those who were most distinguished for 
wisdom and public spirit. 

Among the converts to the Protestant faith was 
a natural son of the late King James V, who, being 
designed for the Church, was at this time The Ear! of 
called Lord James Stewart, the Prior of Murray. 
St. Andrews, but was afterwards better known by the 
title of the Earl of Murray. He was a young noble- 
man of great parts, brave and skilful in war, and in 
peace a lover of justice, and a friend to the liberties 
of his country. His wisdom, good moral conduct, 
and the zeal he expressed for the Reformed religion, 
occasioned his being the most active person amongst 
the Lords of the Congregation, as the leaders of 
the Protestant party were now called. 

The Queen Regent, more in compliance with the 
wishes of her brothers than her own inclination, 
which was gentle and moderate, began the quarrel 
by commanding the Protestant preachers to be 
summoned to a court of justice at Stirling, on 1oth 
May, 1559; but such a concourse of friends and 
favourers attended them, that the Queen was glad 
to put a stop to the trial, on condition that they 
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should not enter the town. Yet she broke this 
promise, and had them proclaimed outlaws for not 
appearing, although they had been stopped by her 
own command. Both parties then prepared for 
hostilities; and an incident happened which height- 
ened their animosity, while it gave to the course 
of the Reformation a peculiar colour of zealous 
passion. 

The Protestants had made their head-quarters at 
Perth, where they had already commenced the public 
Beginning  CXercise of their religion. John Knox, 
of the whose eloquence gave him great influ- 
Reformation. ence with the people, had pronounced 
a vehement sermon against the sin of idolatry, in 
which he did not spare those reproaches which the 
Queen Regent deserved for her late breach of faith. 
When his discourse was finished, and while the 
minds of the hearers were still agitated by its effects, 
a friar produced a little glass case, or tabernacle, 
containing the images of saints, which he required 
the by-standers to worship. A boy who was present 
exclaimed, ‘‘That was gross and sinful idolatry!” 
The priest, as incautious in his passion as ill-timed 
in his devotion, struck the boy a blow; and the lad, 
in revenge, threw a stone, which broke one of the 
images. Immediately all the people began to cast 
stones, not only at the images, but at the fine painted 
windows, and finally pulled down the altars, defaced 
the ornaments of the church, and nearly destroyed 
the whole building. 

The demolition of the churches and sacred build- 
ings augmented the Queen Regent’s dis- 
pleasure against the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, and at length both parties took the field. 
The Protestant nobles were at the head of their 
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numerous followers; the Queen chiefly relied upon 
a small but select body of French troops. The war 
was not very violently carried on, for the side of the 
Reformers became every day stronger. 

[At length the Queen Regent fortified Leith with 
the help of France, and seemed likely to offer a 
successful resistance to all the efforts of her op- 
ponents. In this crisis, when the army of the Lords 
of the Congregation was beginning to melt away, 
help arrived from England, and Leith was vigorously 
besieged. The Queen Regent retired personally to 
Edinburgh, and there grief, fatigue, and Death of the 
disappointed expectations] threw her into Regent. 
an illness, of which she died on 1oth of June, 1560. 

The French troops in Leith were now reduced to 
extremity, and Francis and Mary determined upon 
making peace in Scotland at the expense of most 
important concessions to the Reformed party. They 
agreed that, instead of naming a new Regent, the 
administration of affairs should be devolved upon a 
council of government chosen by Parliament; they 
passed an act of indemnity, as it is called, that is, 
an act pardoning all offences committed during these 
wars; and they left the subject of religion to be dis- 
posed of as the Parliament should determine, which 
was, in fact, giving the full power to the Reformed 
party. All foreign troops, on both sides, were to be 
withdrawn accordingly. 

The Parliament of Scotland being assembled, it 
was soon seen that the Reformers possessed the 
power and inclination to direct all its resolutions 
upon the subject of religion. They con- Abolition of 
demned unanimously the whole fabric Papacy, 1560. 
of Popery, and adopted, instead of the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, the tenets contained in a con- 
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fession, or avowal, of Faith, drawn up by the most 
popular of the Protestant divines. Thus the whole 
religious constitution of the Church was at once 
altered. 

It remained to dispose of the wealth lately en- 
joyed by the Catholic clergy, who were supposed 
to be possessed of half of the revenue of Scotland, 
so far as it arose from land. Knox and the other 
Reformed clergy had formed a plan for the decent 
maintenance of a National Church out of these ex- 
tensive funds, and proposed that what might be 
deemed more than sufficient for this purpose should 
be expended upon hospitals, schools, universities, 
and places of education. But the Lords, who had 
seized the revenues of the Church, were determined 
not to part with the spoil they had obtained; and 
those whom the preachers had found most active 
in destroying Popery, were wonderfully cold when 
it was proposed to them to surrender the lands 
they had seized upon for their own use. The 
plan of John Knox was, they said, a ‘devout 
imagination”, a visionary scheme, which showed the 
goodness of the preacher’s intentions, but which it 
was impossible to carry into practice. In short, 
they retained by force the greater part of the Church 
revenues for their own advantage. 

When Francis and Mary, who had now become 
King and Queen of France, heard that the Scottish 
Parliament had totally altered the religion, and 
changed the forms of the National Church from 
Catholic to Protestant, they were extremely angry; 
and had the King lived, it is most likely they would 
Death of have refused to consent to this great inno- 
Francis. vation, and preferred rekindling the war by 
sending a new army of French into Scotland. But 
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if they meditated such a measure, it was entirely 
prevented by the death of Francis II, on the 5th of 
December, 1560. 

During her husband’s life, Mary had exercised 
a great authority in France, for she possessed un- 
bounded influence over his mind. After his death, 
and the accession of Charles his brother, that influ- 
ence and authority were totally ended. It must have 
been painful to a lofty mind like Mary’s thus to 
endure coldness and neglect in the place where she 
had met with honour and obedience. She retired, 
therefore, from the court of France, and determined 
to return to her native kingdom of Scotland; a 
resolution most natural in itself, but which became 
the introduction to a long and melancholy tale of 
misfortunes. 


Mary IN SCOTLAND. 1561-1568 


Mary Stewart, the Queen Dowager of France 
and the hereditary Queen of Scotland, was, with- 
out any exception, the most beautiful 
and accomplished woman of her time. 
Her countenance was lovely; she was tall, well 
formed, elegant in all her motions, skilled in the 
exercises of riding and dancing, and possessed of 
all the female accomplishments which were in fashion 
at that period. Her education in France had been 
carefully attended to, and she had profited by the 
opportunities of instruction she enjoyed. 

Mary set sail from France 15th August, 1561. 
Immediately after her arrival she had a specimen 
of the religious zeal of her Reformed subjects. She 
had ordered mass to be performed by a Popish 
ecclesiastic in her own chapel, but the popular 
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indignation was so much excited, that but for the 
interference of her natural brother, the Prior of 
St. Andrews, the priest would have been murdered 
on his own altar. 

Mary behaved with admirable prudence at this 
early period of her reign. She enchanted the com- 
A Good mon people by her grace and condescen- 
Beginning. sion, and while she sat in council, usually 
employed in some female work, she gained credit 
for her wisdom among the statesmen whom she con- 
sulted. She was cautious of attempting anything 
contrary to the religion of her subjects, though 
different from her own; and using the assistance 
of the Prior of St. Andrews, and of the sagacious 
Maitland, she made a rapid progress in the affections 
of her people. 

With similar prudence, the Queen maintained 
all the usual intercourse of civility with Elizabeth; 
and while she refused to abandon her title to the 
crown of England, in the case of Elizabeth dying 
without children, she expressed her anxious wish 
to live on the best terms with her sister sovereign, 
and her readiness to relinquish, during the life of 
the English Queen, any right of inheritance to the 
English crown which she might possess to her 
prejudice. 

But there was one important class of persons to 
whom Mary’s form of religion was so obnoxious, 
that they could not be gained to any favourable 
thoughts of her. These were the preachers of the 
Reformed faith, who, recollecting Mary’s descent 
from the family of Guise, always hostile to the 
Protestant cause, exclaimed against the Queen 
even in the pulpit, with an indecent violence unfit- 
ting that place, and never spoke of her but as one 
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hardened in resistance to the voice of true Chris- 
tian instruction. John Knox himself introduced 
such severe expressions into his sermons 

. ; John Knox. 
that Queen Mary condescended to expos- 
tulate with him personally, and to exhort him to 
use more mild language in the discharge of his 
duty. 

Nevertheless, though the language of these rough 
Reformers was too vehement, and though their 
harshness was impolitic, as tending unnecessarily 
to increase the Queen’s dislike of them and their 
form of religion, it must be owned that their suspi- 
cions of Mary’s sincerity were natural, and in all 
probability well founded. The Queen uniformly 
declined to ratify the religious system adopted by 
the Parliament in 1560, or the confiscation of the 
Church lands. She always seemed to consider the 
present state of things as a temporary arrangement, 
to which she was indeed willing to submit for the 
present, but with the reservation that it should be 
subjected to alterations when there was opportunity 
for them. 

For a time the reign of Mary was eminently pros- 
perous; but a fatal crisis approached, which was 
eventually to plunge her into the utmost misery. She 
had no children by her deceased husband, the King 
of France, and her subjects were desirous that she 
should marry a second husband, a purpose which she 
herself entertained and encouraged. 

The views of Queen Mary turned towards a young 
nobleman of high birth, nearly connected both with 
her own. family and that of Elizabeth. This was 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, eldest son Mary and 
of the Earl of Lennox. It will be re- Damley- 
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of Angus married the Queen Dowager of Scotland; 
and, in the tumults which followed, was compelled 
to retire for a season to London. While Angus 
resided in England, his wife bore him a daughter, 
called Lady Margaret Douglas, who, when her pa- 
rents returned to Scotland, continued to remain at 
the English court, under the protection of her uncle, 
King Henry. During the regency of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, the Earl of Lennox attempted to place 
himself at the head of the English party in Scotland; 
but his efforts failing through want of power or of 
conduct, he also was compelled to retire to England, 
where Henry VIII, in acknowledgment of his un- 
availing aid, bestowed on him the hand of his niece, 
Lady Margaret Douglas, who, in right of her mother 
Margaret, had a claim of inheritance to the English 
crown. 

The young Lord Darnley’s father being of such 
high rank, and his parents having such pretensions, 
Mary imagined that in marrying him she would 
gratify the wishes of Elizabeth, who seemed to 
point out, though ambiguously, a native of Britain, 
and one not of royal rank, as her safest choice, and 
as that which would be most agreeable to herself. 
Elizabeth seemed to receive the proposal favour- 
ably, and suffered the young man, and his father 
Lennox, to visit the court of Scotland. 

Young Darnley was remarkably tall and hand- 
some, perfect in all external and showy accomplish- 
ments, but unhappily destitute of sagacity, pru- 
dence, steadiness of character, and exhibiting only 
doubtful courage, though extremely violent in his 
passions. Had this young man possessed a very 
moderate portion of sense or even of gratitude, we 
might have had a different story to tell of Mary’s 
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reign. Mary had the misfortune to look upon this 
young nobleman with partiality, and was the more 
willing to gratify her own inclinations in his favour, 
that she longed to put an end to intrigues by which 
Queen Elizabeth had endeavoured to prevent her 
marriage. Indeed, while the two Queens used 
towards each other the language of the most af- 
fectionate cordiality, there was betwixt them neither 
plain dealing nor upright meaning, but great dis- 
simulation, envy, and fear. 

Darnley, in the meantime, endeavouring to 
strengthen the interest which he had acquired in 
the Queen’s affections, had recourse to the friend- 
ship of a man of low rank indeed, but 
who was understood to possess particu- 
lar influence over the mind of Mary. This was an 
Italian of humble origin, called David Rizzio, who 
had been promoted from being a menial in the 
Queen’s family, to the confidential office of French 
secretary. His talents for music gave him frequent 
admission to Mary’s presence, as she delighted in 
that art; and his address, and arts of insinuation, 
gained him a considerable influence over her mind. 

It was almost necessary that the Queen should 
have near her person some confidential officer, skilled 
at once in languages and in business, through whom 
she might communicate with foreign states, and with 
her friends in France in particular. No such agent 
was likely to be found in Scotland, unless she had 
chosen a Catholic priest, which would have given 
more offence to her Protestant subjects than even 
the employment of a man like Rizzio. Still, the 
elevation of this person, a stranger, a Catholic, and 
a man of mean origin, to the rank of a minister of 
the Crown—and, yet more, the personal familiarity 
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to which the Queen condescended to admit him, 
and the airs of importance which this low-born 
foreigner pretended to assume—became the subject 
of offence to the proud Scottish nobles, and of vul- 
gar scandal among the common people. 

Darnley, anxious to strengthen his interest with 
the Queen on every hand, formed an intimacy with 
Rizzio, who employed all the arts of flattery and 
observance to gain possession of his favour, and 
unquestionably was serviceable to him in advancing 
his suit. The Queen, in the meanwhile, exerted 
Marriage with herself to remove the obstacles to her 
Darnley. union with Darnley, and with such suc- 
cess that, with the approbation of far the greater 
part of her subjects, they were married at Edinburgh 
on the 29th July, 1565. 

The Queen’s brother, the Earl of Murray, was 
by far the most able and powerful of those who 
were displeased by Mary’s marriage. Darnley and 
he were personal enemies; and besides, Murray was 
the principal of the Lords of the Congregation, who 
affected to see danger to the Protestant religion in 
Mary’s choice of Darnley for a husband, and in the 
disunion which it was likely to create betwixt Scot- 
land and England. 

After the marriage, Murray and his confederates, 
who were the Duke of Chatelherault, Glencairn, 
Argyle, Rothes, and others, actually took up arms. 
The Queen, in this emergency, assembled her sub- 
jects around her. They came in such numbers as 
showed her popularity. Darnley rode at their head 
in gilded armour, accompanied by the Queen her- 
self, having loaded pistols at her saddle-bow. Un- 
able to stand their ground, Murray and his accom- 
plices eluded the pursuit of the royal army, and 
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made a sudden march on Edinburgh, where they 
hoped to find friends. But the citizens not adopt- 
ing their cause, and the castle threatening to fire 
on them, the insurgents were compelled to retreat, 
first to Hamilton, then to Dumfries, The Run-about 
until they finally disbanded their forces Raid. 

in despair, and the leaders fled into England. Thus 
ended an insurrection, which, from the hasty and 
uncertain manner in which the conspirators posted 
from one part of the kingdom to another, obtained 
the popular name of the Run-about Raid (or ride). 

Mary had thus overcome her refractory subjects, 
but she soon found that she had a more formidable 
enemy in the foolish and passionate husband whom 
she had chosen. This headstrong young man be- 
haved to his wife with great disrespect, both as a 
woman and as a queen, and habitually indulged 
himself in intoxication and other disgraceful vices. 
Although already possessed of more power than 
fitted his capacity or age, for he was but nineteen, 
he was importunate in his demands for obtaining 
what was called in Scotland the Crown Matrimo- 
nial; that is, the full equality of royal right in the 
crown with his consort. Until he obtained this 
eminence he was not held to be King, though called 
so in courtesy. He was only the husband of the 
Queen. 

This crown matrimonial had been bestowed on 
Mary’s first husband, Francis, and Darnley was 
determined to be possessed of the same rank. But 
Mary, whose bounty had already far exceeded his 
deserts, as well as his gratitude, was resolved not 
to make this last concession, at least without the 
advice and consent of the Parliament. 

The childish impatience of Darnley made him 
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regard with mortal hatred whatever interfered with 
the instant execution of his wishes; and his 
animosity on this occasion turned against the 
Italian secretary, once his friend, but whom he now 
esteemed his deadly foe, because he supposed that 
Rizzio encouraged the Queen in resisting his hasty 
ambition. His resentment against the unhappy 
stranger arose to such a height, that he threatened 
to poniard him with his own hand; and as Rizzio 
had many enemies, and no friends save his mistress, 
Darnley easily procured instruments, and those of no 
mean rank, to take the execution of his revenge on 
themselves. 

The chief of Darnley’s accomplices, on this un- 
happy occasion, was James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
chancellor of the kingdom, tutor and uncle to the 
Earl of Angus (who chanced then to be a minor), and 
administrator, therefore, of all the power of the great 
house of Douglas. He was a nobleman of high 
military talent and political wisdom; but although 
a pretender to sanctity of life, his actions show him 
to have been wicked and unscrupulous. Although 
chancellor of the kingdom, and therefore bound 
peculiarly to respect the laws, he did not hesitate to 
enter into the young King’s cruel and unlawful 
purpose. 

It would have been easy to have seized on Rizzio, 
and disposed of him as the Scottish peers at the 
Plot against bridge of Lauder used the favourites of 
Rizzio. James III. But this would not have 
accomplished the revenge of Darnley, who com- 
plained that the Queen showed this mean Italian 
more civility than she did to himself, and therefore 
took the barbarous resolution of seizing him in her 
very presence. 


Darnley. 
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Those lords who engaged in the conspiracy did not 
agree to gratify Darnley’s resentment against Rizzio 
for nothing. They stipulated, as the price of their 
assistance, that he should in turn aid them in obtain- 
ing pardon and restoration to favour for Murray, and 
his accomplices in the Run-about Raid; and intima- 
tion was despatched to these noblemen, apprizing 
them of the whole undertaking, and desiring them to 
be at Edinburgh on the night appointed for doing the 
deed. 

Queen Mary, like her father, James V, was fond of 
laying aside the state of a sovereign, and indulging 
in small private parties, quiet, as she termed them, 
and merry. On these occasions, she admitted her 
favourite domestics to her table, and Rizzio seems 
frequently to have had that honour. On the gth of 
March, 1566, six persons had partaken of supper ina 
small cabinet adjoining to the Queen’s bedchamber, 
and having no entrance save through it. Rizzio was 
of the number. About seven in the evening, the gates 
of the palace were occupied by Morton, with a party 
of two hundred men; and a select band of the con- 
spirators, headed by Darnley himself, came into the 
Queen’s apartment by a secret staircase. Darnley 
first entered the cabinet, and stood for an instant in 
silence, gloomily eyeing his victim. Lord Ruthven 
followed in complete armour, looking pale and 
ghastly, as one scarcely recovered from long sickness. 
Others crowded in after them, till the little closet was 
full of armed men. While the Queen demanded the 
purpose of their coming, Rizzio, who saw that his life 
was aimed at, got behind her, and clasped Murder of 
the folds of her gown, that the respect due Rizzio. 
to her person might protect him. The assassins threw 
down the table, and seized on the unfortunate object 
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of their vengeance, while Darnley himself took hold 
of the Queen, and forced Rizzio and her asunder. It 
was their intention, doubtless, to have dragged Rizzio 
out of Mary’s presence, and to have killed him else- 
where; but their fierce impatience hurried them into 
instant murder. 

The conspirators, who had committed the cruel 
action entirely or chiefly to gratify Darnley, reckoned 
themselves, of course, secure of his protection. They 
united themselves with Murray and his associates, 
who were just returned from England according to 
appointment, and agreed upon a course of joint 
measures. The Queen, it was agreed, should be put 
under restraint in Edinburgh Castle, or elsewhere; 
and Murray and Morton were to rule the state under 
the name of Darnley, who was to obtain the crown 
matrimonial, which he had so anxiously desired. 
But all this scheme was ruined by the defection of 
Darnley himself. As fickle as he was vehement, and 
as timorous as he had shown himself cruel, Rizzio 
was no sooner slain than Darnley became terrified at 
what had been done, and seemed much disposed to 
deny having given any authority for the crime. 

Finding her weak-minded husband in a state 
between remorse and fear, Mary prevailed on him to 
take part against the very persons whom he had 
instigated to the late atrocious proceeding. Darnley 
and Mary escaped together out of Holyrood-house, 
and fled to Dunbar, where the Queen issued a pro- 
clamation which soon drew many faithful followers 
around her. It was now the turn of the conspirators 
The to tremble. That the Queen’s conquest 
Conspirators Over them might be more certain, she 
paulred, pardoned the Earl of Murray, and those 
concerned in the Run-about Raid, as guilty of more 
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venial offences than the assassins of Rizzio; and thus 
Murray, Glencairn, and others were received into 
favour, while Morton, Ruthven, and his comrades 
fled in their turn to England. No Scottish subject, 
whatever his crime, could take refuge there without 
finding secret support, if not an open welcome. Such 
was Elizabeth’s constant policy. 

Queen Mary was now once more in possession of 
authority, but much disturbed and vexed by the silly 
conduct of her husband, whose absurdities and 
insolences were not abated by the consequences of 
Rizzio’s death; so that the royal pair continued to be 
upon the worst terms with each other, though dis- 
guised under a species of reconciliation. 

On the roth of June, 1566, there was born to Mary 
a son, afterwards James VI. 

We are now come to a very difficult period in 
history. The subsequent events in the reign of 
Queen Mary are well known; but neither the names 
of the principal agents in those events, nor the 
motives upon which they acted, are at all agreed upon 
by historians. It has, in particular, been warmly 
disputed, and will probably long continue to be so, 
how far Queen Mary is to be considered as a volun- 
tary party or actor in the tragical and criminal events 
that followed; or how far, being innocent of any 
fore-knowledge of these violent actions, she was an 
innocent victim of the villainy of others. 

To give an outline of the facts, as they are admitted 
and proved on all sides. 

James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a man in middle 
age, had for several years played a rather slight 
part in those troubled times. He had sided with the 

ueen Regent against the Reformed party, and was 
in general supposed to be attached rather to the reign- 
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ing Queen than to any of the factions who opposed 
her. He was head of the powerful family of Hep- 
burn, and possessed great influence in East 
Lothian and Berwickshire, where excellent 
soldiers could always be obtained. In his morals 
Bothwell was wild and licentious, irregular and 
daring in his ambition; and although his history does 
not show many instances of personal courage, yet in 
his early life he had the reputation of possessing it. 
He had been in danger on the occasion of Rizzio’s 
murder, being supposed, from his regard for the 
Queen, to have been desirous of preventing that cruel 
insult to her person and authority. 

As this nobleman displayed great zeal for Mary’s 
cause, she was naturally led to advance him at court, 
until many persons, and particularly the preachers 
of the Reformed religion, thought that she admitted 
to too great intimacy a man of so fierce and profligate 
a character; and a numerous party among her sub- 
jects accused the Queen as being fonder of Bothwell 
than she ought to have been, he being a married man, 
and herself a married woman. 

A thoughtless action of Mary’s seemed to con- 
firm this suspicion. Bothwell, among other offices 
of authority, held that of Lord Warden of all the 
Marches, and was residing at the castle of Hermitage, 
a royal fortress which belonged to that office, in 
order to suppress some disorders on the Border. 
In October, 1566, attempting with his own hand 
to seize a Border freebooter called John Elliot of 
the Park, he was severely wounded in the hand. 
The Queen, who was then at Jedburgh holding a 
court of justice, hastened through woods, morasses, 
and waters, to pay a visit to the wounded warden; 
and though the distance was twenty English miles, 
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she went and returned from Hermitage Castle in 
the same day. This excursion might arise solely 
from Mary’s desire to learn the cause and particulars 
of a great outrage on her lieutenant; but all those 
who wished ill to her, who were a numerous body, 
represented it as expressing her anxiety for the safety 
of her lover. 

In the meantime, the dissensions between Darnley 
and the Queen continued to increase; and while he 
must have been disliked by Mary from wary ana 
their numerous quarrels, and the affronts Darnley 
he put upon her, as well as from his share pages: 
in the murder of Rizzio, those who had been con- 
cerned with him in that last crime considered him as 
a poor mean-spirited wretch, who, having engaged 
his associates in so daring an act, had afterwards 
betrayed and deserted them. His latter conduct 
showed no improvement in either sense or spirit. 
He pretended he would leave the kingdom, and 
by this and other capricious resolutions, hastily 
adopted and abandoned, he so far alienated the 
affections of the Queen, that many of the unscrupu- 
lous and plotting nobles by whom she was sur- 
rounded, formed the idea that it would be very 
agreeable to Mary if she could be freed from her 
union with this unreasonable and ill-tempered young 
man. 

The first proposal made to her was, that she should 
be separated from Darnley by a divorce. Bothwell, 
Maitland, Morton, and Murray are said to have 
joined in pressing such a proposal upon Queen Mary, 
who was then residing at Craigmillar Castle, near 
Edinburgh; but she rejected it steadily. A conspiracy 
of a darker kind was then agitated, for the murder of 
the unhappy Darnley; and Bothwell seems to have 
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entertained little doubt that Mary, thus rid of an 
unacceptable husband, would choose himself for his 
successor. He spoke with the Earl of Morton on 
the subject of despatching Darnley, and represented 
it as an enterprise which had the approbation of 
the Queen. Morton refused to stir in a matter of 
so great consequence, unless he received a mandate 
under the Queen’s hand. Bothwell undertook to 
procure him such a warrant, but he never kept 
his word. This was confessed by Morton at his 
death. 

While these schemes were in agitation against 
his life, Darnley fell ill at Glasgow, and his in- 
disposition proved to be the small-pox. The Queen 
sent her physician, and after an interval went herself 
to wait upon him, and an apparent reconciliation was 
effected between them. They came together to Edin- 
burgh on the gist January, 1566-67. The King was 
lodged in a religious house called the Kirk of Field, 
just without the walls of the city. The Queen and 
the infant prince were accommodated in the Palace 
of Holyrood. The reason assigned for their living 
separate was the danger of the child catching the 
small-pox. But the Queen showed much attention to 
her husband, visiting him frequently; and they never 
seemed to have been on better terms than when 
the conspiracy against Darnley’s life was on the 
eve of being executed. Meanwhile Darnley and his 
groom of the chamber were alone during the night 
time, and separated from any other persons, when 
measures were taken for his destruction in the 
following horrible manner:— 

On the evening of the goth February, several 
persons, kinsmen, retainers, and servants of the Earl 
of Bothwell, came in secret to the Kirk of Field. 
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They had with them a great quantity of gunpowder; 
and by means of false keys they obtained entrance 
into the cellars of the building, where they disposed 
the powder in the vaults under Darnley’s apartment, 
and especially beneath the spot where his bed was 
placed. About two hours after midnight upon the 
ensuing morning, Bothwell himself came ‘The Murder 
disguised in a riding-cloak, to see the of Darnley. 
execution of the cruel project. Two of his ruffians 
went in and took means of firing the powder, by 
lighting a piece of slow-burning match at one end, 
and placing the other amongst the gunpowder. 
They remained for some time watching the event, and 
Bothwell became so impatient, that it was with 
difficulty he was prevented from entering the house, 
to see whether the light had not been extinguished by 
some accident. One of his accomplices, by looking 
through a window, ascertained that it was still 
burning. The explosion presently took place, blew 
up the Kirk of Field, and alarmed the whole city. 
The body of Darnley was found in the adjoining 
orchard. 

The horrible murder of the unhappy Darnley 
excited the strongest suspicions and the greatest 
discontent in the city of Edinburgh and through 
the whole kingdom. Bothwell was pointed out by 
the general voice as the author of the murder; and 
as he still continued to enjoy the favour of Mary, 
her reputation was not spared. To have brought 
this powerful criminal to an open and impartial 
trial would have been the only way for the Queen 
to recover her popularity; and Mary made a show 
of doing this public justice, but under circumstances 
which favoured the criminal. 

Lennox, father of the murdered Darnley, had, as 
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was his natural duty, accused Bothwell of the mur- 
der of his son. _But he received little countenance 
in prosecuting the accused. Everything seemed 
to be done as hastily as if it were determined to 
defeat the operations of justice. Lennox received 
Justice information on the 28th of March that the 
defeated. roth of April was appointed for the day of 
trial; and, at so short warning as fourteen days, 
he was summoned, as nearest relation of the mur- 
dered monarch, to appear as accuser, and to support 
the charge he had made against Bothwell. The 
Earl of Lennox complained that the time allowed 
him to prepare the charge and evidence necessary 
for convicting so powerful a criminal was greatly 
too short; but he could not prevail to have it ex- 
tended. 

It was a usual thing in Scotland for persons 
accused of crimes to come to the bar of a court of 
justice attended by all their friends, retainers, and 
dependants, the number of whom was frequently 
so great, that the judges and accusers were over- 
awed, and became afraid to proceed in the investi- 
gation; so that the purposes of justice were for the 
time frustrated. Bothwell, conscious of guilt, was 
desirous to use this means of protection to the 
utmost. He appeared in Edinburgh with full five 
thousand attendants. Two hundred chosen mus- 
keteers kept close by his side, and guarded the 
doors of the court as soon as the criminal had 
entered. In such circumstances, there could be no 
chance of a fair trial. Lennox did not appear, 
saving by one of his vassals, who protested against 
the proceedings of the day. No charge was made, 
—no proof of innocence, of course, was required, — 
and a jury, consisting of nobles and gentlemen of 
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the first rank, acquitted Bothwell of a crime of which 
all the world believed him to be guilty. 

The public mind remained dissatisfied with this 
mockery of justice; but Bothwell, without regard- 
ing the murmurs of the people, hurried forward 
to possess himself of the situation which he had 
made vacant by the murder of Darnley. He con- 
vened a number of the principal nobility, at a feast 
given in a tavern, and prevailed on them to sign 
a bond, in which they not only declared Bothwell 
altogether innocent of the King’s death, but re- 
commended him as the fittest person whom her 
Majesty could choose for a husband. Mor- Bothwell 
ton, Maitland, and others, who alterwards 2UPrcme- 
were Mary's bitter enemies and accusers, subscribed 
this remarkable deed; either because they were 
afraid of the consequences of a refusal, or that they 
thought it the readiest and safest course for accom- 
plishing their own purposes, to encourage Bothwell 
and the Queen to run headlong to their ruin, by 
completing a marriage which must be disgustful to 
the whole kingdom. 

In the course of three months Mary had more 
than justified their expectations. She created Both- 
well Duke of Orkney; and did, with Marriage with 
unpardonable indiscretion, commit the Bothwell: 
great folly of marrying this ambitious and profligate 
man, stained as he was with the blood of her hus- 
band. 

[The marriage was followed by an outburst of 
public indignation. The Queen’s enemies took up 
arms, and Mary made spirited preparation Sener 
to meet them. The two armies met at 
Carberry Hill, but no battle followed; for, with 
Bothwell for their leader, the royal army showed 
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no inclination to fight. Seeing that he was even 
in danger of violence, Mary anxiously recommended 
him to seek safety in flight; an advice he was not 
slow to follow, riding to Dunbar as fast as he could, 
and thence escaping by sea. 

And here Bothwell goes out of the story of Mary. 
He took thereafter to piracy, and ended his life 
most fitly in a Danish prison. ] 

Mary surrendered herself, upon promise of re- 
spect and kind treatment, to the laird of Grange, 
and was conducted by him to the head-quarters of 
the confederate army. When she arrived there, 
the lords received her with silent respect; but 
some of the common soldiers hooted at and insulted 
her, until Grange, drawing his sword, compelled 
them to be silent. The lords adopted the resolu- 
tion of returning to the capital, and conveying Mary 
thither, surrounded by their troops. 

As the unhappy Queen approached Edinburgh, 
led as it were in triumph by the victors, the most 
coarse and insulting behaviour was used towards 
her by the lower classes. There was a banner pre- 
pared for this insurrection, displaying on the one 
side the portrait of Darnley, as he lay murdered 
under a tree in the fatal orchard, with these words 
embroidered, ‘Judge, and avenge my cause, GO 
Lord!” and on the other side, the little prince on 
his knees, holding up his hands, as if praying to 
Heaven to punish his father’s murderers. As the 
Queen rode through the streets, with her hair loose, 
Humiliation her garments disordered, covered with 
of Mary. dust, and overpowered with grief, shame, 
and fatigue, this fatal flag was displayed before 
her eyes, while the voices of the rude multitude 
upbraided her with having been an accomplice in 
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Darnley’s murder. The same cries were repeated, 
and the same insulting banner displayed, before 
the windows of the Lord Provost’s house, to which 
she was for a few hours committed as if a prisoner. 
The better class of craftsmen and citizens were at 
length moved by her sorrows, and showed such a 
desire to take her part, that the lords determined 
to remove her from the city, where respect to her 
birth and misfortunes seemed likely to create par- 
tisans, in spite of her own indiscretions, and the re- 
sentment of her enemies. Accordingly, on the next 
evening, being 16th June, 1567, Mary, in disguised 
apparel, and escorted by a strong armed force, was 
conveyed from Holyrood to the castle 
of Lochleven, which stands on a little 
island, surrounded by the lake of the same name, 
and was there detained a prisoner. 

The insurgent lords now formed themselves into 
a Secret Council for managing the affairs of the 
nation. [The regency was assigned to Mary’s half- 
brother, the Earl of Murray, and he ruled with 
vigour and success. But the Hamiltons apdication 
were disappointed. They had hoped that of Mary, 
the head of their house would be entrusted July, 1507- 
with the regency, and when the confederate lords 
compelled Mary to surrender her crown to her son, 
then an infant, they entered into a conspiracy to 
restore her to liberty and the crown. ] 


Lochleven. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
Langside and After, 1568-1587 


In the first point they succeeded; Mary was stealth- 
ily delivered from Lochleven Castle in the following 
May. Lord Seaton and a party of the Hamiltons were 
waiting at the landing-place. The Queen instantly 
mounted, and hurried off to Niddry, in West Lothian, 
from which place she went next day to Hamilton. 
The news flew like lightning throughout the country, 
and spread enthusiasm everywhere. The people re- 
membered Mary’s gentleness, grace, and beauty— 
they remembered her misfortunes also—and if they 
reflected on her errors, they thought they had been 
punished with sufficient severity. On Sunday, Mary 
was a sad and helpless captive in a lonely tower. On 
the Saturday following, she was at the head of a power- 
ful confederacy, by which nine earls, nine bishops, 
eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of high rank 
engaged to defend her person and restore her power. 
But this gleam of success was only temporary. 

It was the Queen’s purpose to place her person 
in security in the castle of Dunbarton, and her 
army, under the Earl of Argyle, proposed to carry 
her thither in a species of triumph. The Regent 
was lying at Glasgow with much inferior forces; 
but, with just confidence in his own military skill, 
as well as the talents of Morton, and the valour 
of Kirkcaldy and other experienced soldiers, he 
determined to meet the Queen’s lords in their 
proposed march, and to give them battle. 

On 13th May, 1568, Murray occupied the village 
of Langside, which lay full in the march of the 
Queen’s army. The Hamiltons and other gentlemen 
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of Mary’s troop rushed forth with ill-considered 
valour to dispute the pass. They fought, however, 
with obstinacy, after the Scottish manner; Battle of 
that is, they pressed on each other front Langside. 
to front, each fixing his spear in his opponent’s 
target, and then endeavouring to bear him down, 
as two bulls do when they encounter each other. 
Morton decided the battle by attacking the flank 
of the Hamiltons while their column was closely 
engaged in the front. The measure was decisive, 
and the Queen’s army was completely routed. 

Queen Mary beheld this final and fatal defeat 
from a castle called Crookstane, about four miles 
from Paisley, where she and Darnley had spent 
some happy days after their marriage, and which, 
therefore, must have been the scene of bitter re- 
collections. It was soon evident that there was 
no resource but in flight, and, escorted by Lord 
Herries and a few faithful followers, she rode sixty 
miles before she stopped at the Abbey of Dun- 
drennan, in Galloway. From this place she had 
the means of retreating either to France or England, 
as she should ultimately determine. In France she 
was sure to have been well received; but England 
afforded a nearer, and, as she thought, an equally 
safe place of refuge. 

Forgetting, therefore, the various causes of emu- 
lation which existed betwixt Elizabeth and herself, 
and remembering only the smooth and flattering 
words which she had received from her sister 
sovereign, it did not occur to the Scottish Queen 
that she should incur any risk by throwing her- 
self upon the hospitality of England. It may also 
be supposed that Mary, amongst whose faults want 
of generosity could not be reckoned, judged of 
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Elizabeth according to the manner in which she 
would herself have treated the Queen of England 
in the same situation. She therefore resolved to 
take refuge in Elizabeth’s kingdom, in spite of the 
opposition of her wiser attendants. They kneeled 
Flight to and entreated in vain. She entered the fatal 
England. boat, crossed the Solway, and delivered her- 
self up to a gentleman named Lowther, the English 
deputy-warden. Much surprised, doubtless, at the 
incident, he sent express to inform Queen Elizabeth; 
and receiving the Scottish Queen with as much re- 
spect as he had the means of showing, lodged her 
in Carlisle Castle. 

Queen Elizabeth had two courses in her power, 
which might be more or less generous, but were 
alike just and lawful. She might have received 
Queen Mary honourably, and afforded her the suc- 
cour she petitioned for; or, if she did not think 
that expedient, she might have allowed her to re- 
main in her dominions, at liberty to depart from 
them freely, as she had entered them voluntarily. 

But Elizabeth, great as she was upon other oc- 
casions of her reign, acted on the present from 
mean and envious motives. She saw in the fugi- 
tive who implored her protection, a princess who 
Elizabeth possessed a right of succession to the crown 
and Mary. of England, which, by the Catholic part of 
her subjects at least, was held superior to her own. 
She remembered that Mary had been led to assume 
the arms and titles of the English monarchy, or 
rather, that the French had assumed them in her 
name, when she was in childhood. She recollected 
that Mary had been her rival in accomplishments; 
and certainly she did not forget that she was her 
Superior in youth and beauty. Elizabeth, therefore, 
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considered the Scottish Queen not as a sister and 
friend in distress, but as an enemy, over whom cir- 
cumstances had given her power, and determined 
upon reducing her to the condition of a captive. 

In pursuance of the line of conduct to which this 
mean train of reasoning led, the unfortunate Mary 
was surrounded by English guards; 
and as Elizabeth reasonably doubted 
that if she were left upon the Border, the fugitive 
Queen might obtain aid from her adherents in Scot- 
land, she was removed to Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire. 

[For nineteen years Mary remained a captive in 
England. During that time she was a source of the 
deepest anxiety to Elizabeth, for by the Catholics of 
England she was regarded as the lawful heir to the 
throne; and, besides that, her personal charms won 
many to sympathize with her misfortunes. She 
became a centre of conspiracy, and for this reason 
was moved from castle to castle whenever there was 
the least sign of sympathy around her. Her keepers 
incurred severe resentment if they showed the most 
ordinary desire to soften the rigours of her captivity 
or to display the least compassion for her fallen 
greatness. 

In the third year of her captivity the Pope inter- 
fered, but his action was fatal to Mary. He formally 
cursed Elizabeth, and incited the Cath- Pe ee 
olic world to depose her and place the 
rightful heir upon the throne; nor did he scruple to 
suggest that the murder of Elizabeth would be an 
act of commendable piety. The zeal of certain of 
the English Catholics was kindled by this warrant, 
and conspiracy after conspiracy was formed; and 
as the powerful support of the King of Spain was 
to be depended upon, the danger grew every day 
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more and more threatening. At length a conspiracy, 
known as Babington’s, brought matters to a head.] 

Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of fortune 
and of talents, but a zealous Catholic, and a fanatical 
Babington’s enthusiast for the cause of the Scottish 
Conspiracy. Queen, had associated with himself five 
resolute friends and adherents, all men of condition, 
in the desperate enterprise of assassinating Queen 
Elizabeth, and setting Mary at liberty. But their 
schemes were secretly betrayed to Walsingham, the 
celebrated minister of the Queen of England. They 
were suffered to proceed as far as was thought safe, 
then seized, tried, and executed. 

It was next resolved upon, that Mary should be 
brought to trial for her life, under pretence of her 
having encouraged Babington and his companions 
in their desperate purpose. 

When the accusation had been formally made and 
witnesses produced, all that Mary would admit was 
that, having for many years despaired of relief or 
favour from Queen Elizabeth, she had in her dis- 
tress applied to other sovereigns, and that she had 
also endeavoured to procure some favour for the 
persecuted Catholics of England; but she denied that 
she had endeavoured to purchase liberty for herself, 
or advantage for the Catholics, at the expense of 
shedding the blood of anyone; and declared that if 
she had given consent in word, or even in thought, 
to the murder of Elizabeth, she was willing, not only 
to submit to the doom of men, but even to renounce 
the mercy of God. 

The evidence which was brought to convict the 
Queen of Scotland was such as would not now affect 
the life of the meanest criminal; yet the Commission 
had the cruelty and meanness to declare Mary guilty 
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of having been accessary to Babington’s conspiracy, 
and of having contrived and endeavoured -pyi31 ana 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, contrary Execution of 
to the statute made for security of the ™#"¥ '5°7- 
Queen’s life. And the Parliament of England ap- 
proved of and ratified this iniquitous sentence. 
[She died upon the scaffold, meeting her doom 
very bravely and with a gentle dignity. A French 
scholar sums up his life of her in words to this effect: 
‘““Such then was the end of a life which, com- 
mencing in expatriation, was chequered by reverses, 
filled with errors, unfortunate almost throughout its 
course, and guilty at one period—but adorned by 
so many charms, rendered touching by so many 
sufferings, purified by so long an expiation, and 
terminated with so much dignity. Mary Stuart, a 
victim of the old feudalism and the new religious 
revolution of Scotland, carried with her to the grave 
the hopes of absolute power and of Catholicism.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


James VI, 1567-1625—English Sovereign: Elizabeth, 1558-1603 


[After the battle of Langside, Scotland was 
governed by a number of regents, one after the 
other, until the infant King James was of years to 
act for himself. The first was that Earl of Murray 
who had been appointed to the office when Mary 
was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. He ruled ably, 
but in less than two years his career Murder of 
came to a violent end. While passing Regent Murray. 
through Linlithgow he was shot by one of the 
Hamiltons, a gentleman who had suffered bitter 
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wrong at his hands. Like others who had fought 
on the losing side, this Hamilton had been punished 
with the forfeiture of his estates. The person who 
was named to possess them in his stead exercised his 
right so rudely, as to turn Hamilton’s wife out of her 
house undressed, and unprotected from the fury of 
the weather. In consequence of this brutal treatment 
she became insane, and died. Her husband vowed 
vengeance, and chose for his victim the Regent, 
as the man who had been the prime cause of all. 

Murray died loved and honoured by the people, 
and disliked by the majority of the nobles; and there 
could be no greater proof that he had played the part 
tequired of a ruler in those times. Throughout his 
career he had kept two main ends in view—the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism, and the alliance with Eng- 
land. He had been as necessary to the triumph of 
Protestantism as Knox himself, and it was because 
of the service he rendered to the cause that he was 
distinguished by the title of the Good Regent. 

For five months after his death the kingdom was 
without a recognized ruler. The Catholic lords 
sought to re-establish themselves, and went the length 
of proclaiming Mary, the prisoner of Eliza- 
beth, as their Queen. The country became 
divided between Kingsmen and Queensmen, and for 
a time there was a state of civil war so bitter that 
neither party gave quarter to its opponents. Fathers 
and sons and brothers took opposite sides, and 
fought against each other. The very children of the 
towns and villages formed themselves into bands for 
King James or Queen Mary, and fought fiercely with 
stones, sticks, and knives. 


Anarchy. 


1This reason for Hamilton's action is now held to be without sufficient 
authority, 
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At length the King’s party got the upper hand, and 
the Earl of Lennox was named Regent. But he was 
advanced in years, and was not a man of Regeney or 
sufficient mettle for the times. The state Lennox, 
of war continued, and during a battle in the *57°-*57" 
streets of Stirling he received a wound from which 
he died. But the King’s party proved victorious in 
the battle, and appointed as his successor the Earl of 
Mar. 

He was a man of fair and moderate views, and so 
honourably desirous of restoring the blessing of peace 
to his country, that the impossibility of Regency of 
attaining his object is said to have shor- Mar, 
tened his life. He died in October, 1572, ™7**5”* 
after having been Regent little more than one year. 

Within a few days of his death, there passed away 
another and a greater man, John Knox. He died in 
days when conflict had not yet ceased, but the final 
triumph of the cause he had lived for was no Death 
longer a matter of doubt. There are men of Knox. 
yet who strive to belittle his greatness; but his great- 
ness remains, in spite of all cavilling. The words 
spoken over his grave by the Earl of Morton make 
his fit epitaph: ‘‘ Here lies one who neither flattered 
nor feared any flesh”. 

The man who spoke these words succeeded Mar 
as Regent. For a time Edinburgh Castle held out 
against him, but with the help of England Regency of 
Morton compelled it to surrender. ‘This. mores: 
put an end to the struggle between Kingsmen and 
Queensmen, and Morton had his hands free to govern 
the country as he thought fit. 

He acted with vigour, and put down disorder every- 
where—even on the Borders, where order was a 
thing almost unknown. The result was that industry 
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flourished, and there was a general prosperity. But 
if he tolerated no violence and rapacity in anyone 
else, he allowed a large freedom to himself, and 
amassed a great private fortune by the most un- 
scrupulous means. He was also hostile to the 
Presbyterians, and starved their clergy.] 

For these reasons he set all classes against him, 
and his government at length became so unpopular, 
that a universal wish was entertained that the King 
would put an end to the regency by assuming the 
government into his own hands. 

These opinions prevailed so generally, that Mor- 
ton, on the 12th of March, 1578, resigned his office of 
Regent, and retired to reside in his castle of Dal- 
keith as a private man, leaving the government to 
be administered by a council of nobles, twelve in 
number. But, accustomed to be at the head of the 
government, he could not long remain inactive. 
He burst from his seclusion in the gloomy fortress, 
which the people called the Lion’s Den, and using a 
mixture of craft and force, expelled the new counsel- 
lors, and once more, after the old Douglas fashion, 
obtained the supreme management of public affairs. 

But the sovereign was no longer a child, and 
was beginning to think and act for himself. James 
VI was but an infant when he was placed 
on the throne of his mother. He was 
now only a boy of fourteen, very good-natured, and 
with as much learning as two excellent schoolmasters 
could cram him with. In fact, he had more learning 
than wisdom; and yet, in the course of his future 
life, it did not appear that he was without good sense 
so much, as that he was destitute of the power to form 
manly purposes, and the firmness necessary to main- 
tain them. A certain childishness and meanness of 
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mind rendered his good sense useless and his learning 
ridiculous. 

[It was this boy who was now put forward by 
Morton’s enemies as the ruler of the country, and 
he proved both willing and eager to serve their pur- 
pose. From his infancy James was passionately 
addicted to favourites, and at this time he was de- 
voted to Esme Stewart, a nephew of the late Earl 
of Lennox. The young King not only restored this 
man to the honours of his family, but created him 
Duke of Lennox. For a time Morton tried to hold 
his own against him; but at a meeting of the Privy 
Council the Duke suddenly entered and, dropping 
on his knees before James, accused Morton neath of 
of having been ‘‘art and part ” in the Morton, 
murder of Lord Darnley, the King’s father. Meg 
The Earl challenged investigation; but the trial that 
followed was a mere mockery, and he was condemned 
to be executed. 

From the death of Morton, the history of Scotland 
is principally that of a struggle between Crown and 
Presbytery. Knox and Murray had succeeded in 
overthrowing the Papacy, but the reformed Church 
was still without proper organization, and Crown and 
its clergy were in a state of destitution. Presbytery. 
At heart James was neither Catholic nor Protestant. 
His chief aim was to succeed to the throne of Eng- 
land when Elizabeth died, and he was ready to act 
whichever part was most likely to help him. 

But when he determined that it was best for him 
to be a Protestant, he had a further choice to make. 
He must be either Episcopalian or Presbyterian. As 
a body the Scottish Protestants were Presbyterian ; 
but James could not bring himself to be friends with 
them, for they denied the right of a king to control 
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the affairs of the Church. Andrew Melville, the suc- 
Andrew cessor of Knox, told him in the most 
Melville. outspoken manner that there were two 
Kings and two Kingdoms in Scotland: ‘‘there 
was Christ Jesus and his Kingdom the Kirk, whose 
subject King James was, and of whose Kingdom, 
not a king, nor a head, nor a lord, but a member”. 
Instead of being head of the Church, he was, said 
Melville, ‘‘ but God’s sillie (z.e. feeble) vassal”. In 
other words, he was but a vassal of the Church. 
James, on the other hand, was determined to be, 
like Queen Elizabeth, the Supreme Head of the 
Church. 

It is well to understand quite clearly this point 
of difference between the Crown and the Presbyterian 
party, for Scottish history hinges on it for the next 
hundred years. 

During this reign, the conflict is a story of gain 
and loss on either side, but in the end the King 
triumphed. At one time, by shielding the mis- 
demeanours and crimes of certain of the Catholic 
nobles, James succeeded in rousing the suspicions 
of all Protestants to such a pitch that, to prevent 
rebellion, he was compelled to yield to their utmost 
demands. The Act he signed on this occasion is 
fet known as the ‘‘ Magna Charta of the Scottish 

Church”. It formally established the Presby- 
terian system and penalized the Catholics. 

But James had only bowed to the storm, and was 
determined to bide his time. His strategy for the 
next few years showed him both shrewd and stub- 
born. He succeeded, in particular, in winning the 
nobles to his side by gifts of Church lands, 
and after that his task was comparatively easy. 
By the year 1597 he was master of the situation, 
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and the Church in Scotland, as established by him, 
became in most respects similar to the Church 
of England. The mass of the people, however, 
were not won over; they in their turn bided their 
time. 

For the rest of his reign in Scotland, James was 
filled with one idea, how to secure the succession 
to the English throne, and when Elizabeth died he 
was not disappointed; for the English, after being 
ruled by two queens in succession, welcomed a king 
who had also sons to succeed him. For ypion of 
James had married Anne, the daughter of the Crowns, 
the King of Denmark, and had two sons, ae 
Henry and Charles. On the 7th of May, 1603, he 
arrived in London and took possession of his new 
realm without the slightest opposition. | 





CHAPTER XX 


TO THE UNION OF THE PARLIAMENTS. A SUMMARY. 
1603-1707 


James I, 1603-1625; Charles I, 1625-1649; The Commonwealth, 
1649-1660; Charles II, 1660-1685; James II, 1685-1688; Willian 
III, 1688-1702; Anne, 1702-1714 


[Though James was now King in London, he by 
no means forgot his native country jies 1 of 
or neglected its affairs. Scotsmen of Great Britain 
all classes would indeed have been pnd femit 
glad if he had left it more to its own 
guidance; but he was what is called a busybody, 
and made his hand felt in all things both small and 


great. 
His principal aim was to make the two countries 
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really one in Church and Law, and he even tried 
to bring about a union of their Parliaments. What 
he accomplished in Scotland was the completion 
of the change in the Church he had begun. He 
banished the principal Presbyterian leaders and 
abolished Kirk Assemblies; but though he established 
Episcopacy, he did not make it acceptable to the 
Scottish people; they became only the more deeply 
hostile to it. 

The reign of James lasted for fifty-eight years, 
and many changes, besides those already noted, 
took place in that long period. Perhaps the change 
introduced by and most creditable to the King was 
the establishment of constables for every parish, and 
of Justices of the Peace for every shire. For the 
first time in Scotland, petty offences against the law 
received a regular and adequate attention. Hitherto 
it had seemed as if the Crown was more than content 
with the punishment of serious and special crimes. 

There was also a great development of Industry. 
Invention was encouraged by the granting of patents, 
and much was done to promote the woollen 
manufacture which afterwards grew to such 
magnitude in the south of Scotland. 

As to Education, it was in this reign that the 
University of Edinburgh was founded; so that Scot- 
Education and land had at length acquired those four 
Literature. universities which are its centres of 
learning at the present day. While England in that 
period produced the imperishable works of Shake- 
speare and many other great writers, Scotland had 
no writer that could compare in originality and 
strength with Dunbar. Among the poets of the 
period may be mentioned Alexander Montgomery, 
the author of the famous poem ‘The Cherrie and 
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the Slae”, Sir Robert Ayton, the Earl of Stirling, 
the King himself, and perhaps the most famous 
of all William Drummond of Hawthornden. Had 
George Buchanan written in his native tongue, his 
great abilities might have lent distinction to the 
literature of the period; but he wrote in Latin, and 
only scholars were capable of appreciating his works. 

Charles I left Scotland for England when a child 
of three years, and grew to manhood in ignorance 
of the Scottish people and their ways. Charles I, 
He never understood them, and therefore 1625-1649. 
governed them without sympathy or tact. By 
the royal proclamation announcing the general re- 
vocation of all grants made by the Crown, and of 
all acquisitions made to the prejudice thereof, he 
blundered at the outset. 

We have seen that James succeeded in crushing 
Presbytery by securing the support of the nobles, 
and this he had done by lavishing on them lands 
that had belonged to the Catholic Church. Charles 
made therefore a fatal blunder when he p. ocation 
recalled all such gifts, even though he. of Crown 
offered a moderate compensation. He pane 
made a host of enemies, particularly among the 
nobility; and when, soon after, he came into conflict 
with the Church on matters of ritual, the Presby- 
terians found they had the discontented nobles on 
their side. So all James’s work to establish Episco- 
pacy was undone. Yet this act of political folly 
was partly necessitated by the desire of Charles to do 
an act of justice. At the Reformation, if the Church 
had been reformed in government and doctrine, it 
had also been plundered; and during the reign of 
James the clergy had been very poor. It was partly 
at least to improve their condition that Charles 
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deprived the nobility of so much wealth, and the 
Church of Scotland reaps the benefit at the present 
day. 

If he had made a mistake in his dealings with the 
Scottish nobles, it is evident from his next act of 
Charles in importance that Charles did not think 
Scotland, so. In 1633 he visited Scotland and 
ee proceeded to make the bishops of the 
Church persons of the highest political importance. 
Hitherto the nobles had cared little about the Presby- 
terian objection to the existence of bishops: now they 
grew as bitter against them as Knox or Melville 
had been, for Charles had put in the hands of the 
bishops the chief power in the Scottish Parliament. 

His next act was to try to force upon the Scottish 
Church a new prayer-book and the ceremonial of the 
English Church. The objection the Scottish people 
felt to the change is not generally understood. They 
did not, as many nowadays think, object to the use 
of a service-book in public worship. Since the Re- 
formation they had used one and then another. They 
were at this very time using one compiled by John 
Knox. What they objected to was the receiving 
of a substitute for that, from the hands of a King 
who had married a Catholic and was suspected by 
them to be a Catholic at heart. When the new 
service-book appeared it was immediately denounced 
as a ‘‘ Popish-English-Scottish-Mass-Service-Book ”. 
The introduction of it at St. Giles’s in Edinburgh 
made a national crisis. There was a riot, followed 
by a rising against the proposed innovation on the 
part of almost the entire nation. 

The ational Covenant was drawn up and signed. 
At no time in its whole history had the nation 
been so thoroughly roused or so completely united 
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High and low, in every parish outside of Aberdeen, 
signed the Covenant, binding themselves 4. National 
to resist all attempts to force Popery Covenant, 
and innovations upon the Church. An *3® 
assembly met in Glasgow, and in bold defiance of 
the King abolished Episcopacy from the land. 

It was open defiance to war, and the people made 

immediate preparations. Charles was unprepared. 
He had managed in England as badly as in Scot- 
land, and found himself unsupported by the English 
people. The army he contrived to get together was 
quite incapable of meeting the Scots, and he had to 
agree first to a truce, and later to a most humiliating 
peace. 
» Not long afterwards the King engaged in civil war 
Swith his English subjects. For a while the parlia- 
mentary party made little or no headway; so at last 
they called upon the Scots for assistance. The Scots 
agreed, on two conditions. The English were to 
subscribe a ‘‘Solemn League and Covenant” bind- 
ing them to join in establishing the Presbyterian 
form of religion in both countries. In the second 
place they were to defray the expenses of the Scottish 
army. These conditions being agreed to, the Scots 
joined the parliamentary army, and, attacking the 
King’s forces, gained the battle of Marston Moor, 
which proved the turning-point of the war. 

But the allies did not prove very friendly, and 
it soon became evident that the English had no 
intention of keeping faith in the matter of gcots and 
establishing Presbyterianism; for the most English. 
ardent spirits in their army were neither Episcopalian 
nor Presbyterian, but Independents. Further, when 
the King had been decisively beaten at Naseby and 


the Scots were no longer needed, they did all in their 
(B 832) 15 
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power to get them out of the country without paying 
their expenses. Finding the allies on these cold 
terms, Charles suddenly delivered himself up to the 
Scots, hoping by fair words to win their support. 

So deeply were the Scots disappointed with their 
allies that they were willing to take the King’s 
side; but they laid down one condition that Charles 
would not agree to; they insisted upon his pledging 
himself to establish Presbyterianism. On the other 
hand, the English Parliament sent commissioners to 
treat for the surrender of Charles. For the Scottish 
army to fight for the King while he refused their 
condition would have been to ruin their own cause; 
so on receiving assurance that no violence would 
be done to him, and that the money due to them 
would be paid, they handed him over to the com- 
missioners. 

In Scotland, meanwhile, Cavaliers under the Mar- 
quis of Montrose had stood for the King, and fought 
Montrose for @ number of battles with such success 
the King that Charles for a time had a desire to 
join forces with them. But the army of Montrose, 
consisting mainly of Highlanders and a body of Irish, 
had no conception of regular war, and could not be 
held together. They came and went at their pleasure. 
In the height of his success, when he had made him- 
self master of Scotland in the King’s name, Montrose, 
lying with inadequate forces at Philiphaugh near 
Selkirk, was surprised and defeated by David Leslie, 
who had hurried back from England at the head of the 
Scottish Covenanting army. 

For two years Charles schemed against his captors, 
and even rekindled the war when all chance of success 
was over. For this he was brought to trial by the 
Independents. 
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The trial of the King roused the indignation of 
the Scots, and they sent commissioners to make 
vehement protest. Hisexecution filledthem peath of 
with horror, and they immediately pro- Charles I, 
claimed his son, Charles, King in his place. i 
Such an action meant war with the English Common- 
wealth, and after securing Charles’s promise to 
support the Covenant they took the field. But 
fanatical zeal ruined all chance of success. All who 
were suspected of being Royalists first and Coven- 
anters second, were dismissed from the army. pattie of 
Deprived by this stroke of many of its best Dunbar, 
officers, the army was signally defeated oy *5* 
Cromwell at Dunbar. 

It was now the turn of the dismissed ‘‘ Malignants” 
and other Royalists. They gathered round the King 
at Stirling; and as Cromwell, crossing the Forth, tried 
to cut them off from the Highlands, with the King 
at their head, they hurried into England. Cromwell 
followed, and overtaking them at Worces- worcester, 
ter, gained that victory which he was after-  165!- 
wards wont to call his ‘‘crowning mercy”. 

From this time till the Restoration, Scotland was 
garrisoned and governed by England, and much 
was done to bring peace and order: to The Common- 
the country. Cromwell made persistent wealth. 
attempts to unite the Parliaments, and in the year of 
his death an Act of Union was actually passed; but 
the time was not ripe for such a union. At the Res- 
toration Scotland got its Parliament again, though 
it was a Parliament only in name, and merely served 
to register the decrees of the King and his Coun- 
cillors. 

The reign of Charles II makes one of the dark- 
est passages in Scottish history. Episcopacy was 
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re-established, and the Presbyterian ministers were 
turned out of their churches. These thereupon held 
their services in the open air. Such conventicles 
were declared illegal, and the strongest measures 
were taken to suppress them. Persecution was met 
with heroic obstinacy, and on several occasions re- 
bellion broke out. At Rullion Green, at Drumclog, 
at Bothwell Brig, at Aird’s Moss, battles were 
The Killing fought with the King’s troops; but only 
Daye. at Drumclog did victory fall to the 
heroes of the Covenant. After every rising, the 
agents of the Crown disgraced themselves by the 
brutality of their vengeance. Not until the Re- 
volution in 1688 did this miserable persecution come 
to an end. James Renwick, the last of the nate 
was executed in that very year. 

The Revolution was due to the attempts made by 
James II to restore Roman Catholicism. He was 
The deposed, and his son-in-law William of 
Revolution, Orange was made King in his stead. 
ae Graham of Claverhouse raised the High- 
lands for James, and defeated Mackay at Killie- 
crankie; but he was killed in the moment of victory, 
and the clans dispersed. William allowed their chiefs 
a certain time to take the oath of allegiance, and all 
ultimately obeyed. But the chief of the Macdonalds 
was late, and William was prevailed upon to sign 
a warrant for the extirpation of the clan. This was 
accomplished under circumstances so questionable 
that it is spoken of in history as the Massacre of 
Glencoe. 

The principal Scottish event in the reign of 
William was one that did much to embitter feeling 
against England and against the King. This was 
the failure of what is known as the Darien Scheme. 
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In 1695 William Paterson, a Scotsman who had 
founded the Bank of England, suggested the 
formation of a trading colony on the Isthmus of 
Darien. He painted the prospects of such a colony 
in colours so glowing that the country became en- 
thusiastic over the scheme. Scotland, it The Darien 
is to be remembered, did not enjoy free Scheme 
trade with England and its colonies. The idea 
which prevailed in England then and long afterwards 
was that the commercial prosperity of a neighbour 
nation implied loss to themselves. The commerce 
of Ireland they had long laid under severe shackles, 
to secure their own predominance; and though they 
had not the power to go so far in Scotland, they did 
all they could by shutting out Scottish manufactures 
from their ports at home and in the colonies. Scot- 
land, therefore, most naturally sought other outlets, 
and this scheme of Paterson’s promised all they 
desired. So eager was the spirit of speculation thus 
aroused that half of the whole circulating capital of 
Scotland was invested in the Darien stock. In 1698 
five ships sailed from Leith carrying 1200 sanguine 
colonists. 

But all their hopes were blasted. The climate 
proved deadly when the hot weather came, and many 
died. Famine followed to complete the ruin. The 
settlers had expected to be able to buy food in the 
neighbouring colonies; but the jealousy of England 
had dogged the enterprise from the beginning, and 
orders were sent to the English towns in America 
to refuse all supplies. The Spaniards also claimed 
the ground, and sent a force to expel the intruders. 
After repelling one attack, the colonists, broken by 
fever and famine, succumbed; but only a few sur- 
‘vivors returned to Scotland. 
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It is easy to understand the national fury against 
England after this great disaster. For the rest of 
his reign William could not wring one penny from 
Scotland for the public service, or what he valued 
more, one recruit to carry on his Continental cam- 

paigns. But it was the King who pointed 
The Moral. ; 

the true moral of the affair, namely, the 
closer union of the two countries. He proposed, and 
was anxious to carry into execution, the Union of the 
Parliaments. 

But it was not to be in his day. The Act of Union 
belongs to the reign of Anne. It was due to no love 
on either side, it was a quite unromantic marriage. 
The two countries were simply welded together by 
what is called the force of circumstances. The two 
chief circumstances were their common Protestantism 
The Act of 22d a commercial advantage that promised 
Union, to result to both. As to the first cause, 
Im; it meant that as Protestants both had a 
common enemy. Catholic Europe looked upon 
Protestant Britain as a standing reproach to itself, 
and its great forces were leagued against both 
countries. Union was therefore advisable, for the 
sake of greater strength against a common enemy. 
As to the second cause, the union promised well to 
both countries for commercial reasons. By sheer 
force England had lately wrested the commercial 
supremacy from the Dutch, and was about to enter 
on a struggle with France with the same object. 
Scotland, as her enemy, would have been her weak 
side, a gate for her enemies. For similar selfish 
reasons, Scotland found it desirable to be friends 
with England. English statesmen offered the tempt- 
ing bait of free commerce with herself and her 
colonies. 
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There were, however, two parties in Scotland who 
resisted the proposed Union. The Jacobites felt that 
it would cut off all hope of restoring the direct line 
of the Stewart. The Presbyterian clergy feared that 
a united Parliament in which Episcopalians would 
predominate must sooner or later impose Episcopacy 
on the minor partner. The excitement was extreme, 
and there was for a time danger of civil war. The 
situation was saved by the fact that a change had 
gradually come over the spirit of the country. By 
bitter experience the average man had slowly arrived 
at two convictions: first, that the question of Presby- 
tery was not the whole of politics; and, second, that 
the Stewarts were not indispensable. 

The general common sense prevailed. In spite of 
the sullen discontent of the Jacobites, the people 
agreed to a union between the two countries. But, 
in spite of commercial eagerness, they did not aban- 
don their national Church; and they would agree to 
no Act of Union until it was supplemented by an 
Act of Security which guaranteed the permanence 
of the Presbyterian Church. To this the English 
Parliament assented, and the Union was formally 
decreed on the 16th January, 1707. 

On that day the bells of St. Giles rang out the old 
tune of ‘‘ Why should I be sad on my wedding day?” 
But the day of doubt and fear is now past, and both 
England and Scotland willingly acknowledge how 
greatly they are indebted to the Act which gradually 
put an end to their ancient enmity and united them 
in bonds of friendship. ] 
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